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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1848. 


svnitaliiltedeiees 
E left our readers last week on 
the threshold of Manchester 

Cathedral, where considerable 

alterations and improvements 
= have been going on for some 
time past, and many more are needed. In 
taking them there, we might have shewn them 
streets greatly widened and improved, and 
some new ones opened, but these have been 
already mentioned ; and, on the other hand, 
we ought to have pointed out ina different 
tone some pavements recently, laid down, of 
stone, with a surface so full of inequalities as 
to establish countless reservoirs during the 
shower which is too often falling in Manches- 
ter, for the discomfort of unfortunate pedes- 
trians. 

The cathedral is an interesting old building 
(as every one knows), and we grieved to see 
the miserable state of dilapidation into which 
the tower has lapsed,—amounting almost to 
danger. It was stated in a London paper, a 
short time ago, that its repair had been deter- 
mined on, but this does not seem to be the 
case: something must be done, however, 
before long. 

The chapter-house, on the south side of the 
choir, has been rebuilt, under the direction of 
Mr, Holden, architect: the position of the 
base-moulding would seem to have been 
changed, and not improved. The ground 
wants clearing away on this side of the cathe- 
dral. 

Within, the building owes much to a late 
churchwarden, Mr. Brooks, whose care for the 
improvement of the building seems not to have 
ceased with his office. The ceiling of the nave 
has been decorated with colour,—the panels are 
blue, the ribs white and red, the bosses, &c., 
gilt. Carved oak sittings are being intro- 
duced, and some cumbrous pews removed. 
The most striking of the new works is the 
font, designed by Mr. Truefitt, and already 
described in our pages. It stands at the 
west end, on the north side, and is unques- 
tionably a very meritorious work. Since our 
notice of it, a very elaborately-constructed 
cover, of oak, designed by the same gentle- 
man, has been added, and ought to increase 
his reputation. It is pyramidal in shape, 
2 feet 6 inches wide at its base, and 9 feet high. 
It consists of a central octagon of open panels 
to two-thirds the height, from which radiate 
sixteen compartments of intricate work. Be- 
tween these are three rows of open panels, 
which recede as they rise, encircled with five 
tiers of pinnacles, amounting in all to eighty: 
above are united eight crocketted ribs; and 
the whole is surmounted by a figure of John 
the Baptist. It was carved and built by 
Philip and Wynne, of Oxford-street, London, 
and is most creditable to them. 

The cathedral contains a singularly large 
quantity of carved screen-work, some of which 
is very beautiful, and deserves illustration. 
The double rood-screen is curious. A portion 
of the plaster ceiling under the rood-loft 
having been removed recently, a black-letter 
quotation from Deuteronomy, on the top beam 
of the screen, is made visible: it has the date 
1503, 
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From the church to the gaol is a worse tran- 
sition than the reverse would be; but thus 
cireumstances led us, The Borough Gaol, 
which is now being built, under the direction 
of Mr. George Shoriand, the town surveyor, 
by Mr. D. Bellhouse, contractor, is intended 
for 486 prisoners, and stands on an area of 
ten acres. The plan, arrangement, and fittings, 
are precisely similar to those of Pentonville.* 

The style of the exterior is Italian, exten- 
sively rusticated, and when seen from a dis- 
tance the general effect of the building is good.t 
It is less satisfactory, however, on a nearer 
approach : the upper story is much too massive 
and heavy for the lower, which it seems to 
crush, and there is a disagreeable want of con- 
nection between the main central building and 
the wings. The vermiculated stones in the 
columns of the great gateway are, in some 
cases, mere caricatures, and should be altered 
at once. The forms which the vermi- 
culated panels in the stones present are 
floral. The Tudor strawberry leaf appears to 
have been the type followed in one or two 
instances, and the result is a great disfigure- 
ment. An architect is wrong who trusts 
matters of this sort to the workmen (as has 
evidently been the case here), unless he knows 
well the hands he has to deal with. These 
and other salient points for objections, how- 
ever, ought not to blind us to much that is 
meritorious. The work appears all sound and 
excellent; the materials used are brick and 
stone ; and the scale of the construction may 
be judged of when we say that some of the 
stones in the main cornice weigh 6 tons each. 
The corridors inside, open all the way up to 


bricks with stone dressings. Mr. Lane is the 
architect, and the contract was taken by Mr. 
Hollins at about 10,000/. 

The same architect (one of the oldest 
standing in Manchester, and who sees an 
entirely new school growing up around him), 
has added a new wing to the Royal Infirmary. 
It has a tetrastyle Ionic portico of stone (the 
wall of the building behind is of fire-brick), 
and cost about 10,000/. 

Half an hour took us to Liverroon, where 
many large works are proceeding. At the 
Liverpool terminus many thousands of pounds 
have been spent. A new station has been 
built, under the direction of Mr. Tite, and by 
this time is probably opened for use. It is an 
Italian building with a heavy dentil cornice, 
and an extensive colonnade for the convenience 
of passengers arriving. The immense tunnel 
which is to run right under the town is 
making rapid progress, and has occasioned 
some few settlements in houses above, the crown 
of it being in parts at a comparatively small 
distance below the surface. The roof over 
the line and platforms is not yet put up. The 
space will be about 150 feet, if no intermediate 
supports are used. An experimental portion 
of an iron roof formed on the same prin- 
ciple as the large palm-stove in Kew 
Gardens, was put up by the patentee, but not 
meeting all the requirements of the case, was 
taken down again. 

The old facade, that enormous architectural 
imposition, opposite St. George’s Hall, is to 
remain, with some slight alterations. Right 
proud may Liverpool be of St. George’s Hall. 
It is one of the finest works of modern times, 





the roof, with galleries communicating with 


the cells in the upper stories on each side, are | 


and an honour to the country. And while she 
is proud of it, let her watch carefully its com- 


vaulted with brick with open spaces at intervals | pletion. There is yet time enough to spoil the 
for hght. These vaultings tend to make the | interior. It is simply in carcass, and the works 


place dark, and, as there is an iron roof (slated) 


above all, might well have been dispensed | 
with. 

Mr. Cockerell’s branch bank has already | 
been spoken of by us as having a character | 
suitable to its purpose; and of the Theatre | 
Royal a full description will be found in our | 
third volume. The value of the provision for | 


the prevention of fire mentioned in that | 


account was found not long ago: it probably | 


saved the edifice. The arrangement of the 
stage machinery here is particularly good, and 
may be usefully referred to by those who are 
engaged in similar works. 


chester Lunatic Asylum, a building of con- | 


siderable extent, at Stockport Etchells, 7 miles 
from the city, is now being fitted up and fur- 
nished. It has a facade of 350 feet in extent, 
with a central projecting building. The style 
is Elizabethan, the materials employed stock 





* See our fifth volume, p. 483. 
+ The following, from a Manchester paper, will save us 


the trouble of description :—‘‘ The area enclosed is of an | 


irregular form, and is surrounded by a lofty and substantial 


wall of summit stone. At three of the principal angles are | 


octagonal towers, intended as residences for some of the 
officers of the gaol—these have a striking effect. The main 


entrance is through an arched gateway, which has its front | 


towards the city. The entrance —e and gateway is in 
the bold Italian style, and columns varied by massive square 


The Royal Man- | 


| appear to progress very slowly. ‘The centreing 
is ready for the vaulting of the great hall: the 
vaulting is to be formed, as we understood, of 
square earthen pots, which will be made to 
facilitate ventilation. On each side of the hall 
is arange of six polished Aberdeen granite 
columns, and a podium all round the immense 
apartment, of the same material. One of the 
courts has similar granite columns. The con- 
| cert room is on a higher level, with a semi- 
| circular end, and has a large central light. 
| The completion of the design is entrusted to 
| Mr. Weightman. 

Short as was poor Elmes’s life, he has earned 
| for himself a prominent niche in the gallery of 
| English worthies. 

| Another music hall is now being erected in 
Liverpool, near the Myrtle-street Independent 
| Chapel, a Gothic edifice erected under Mr. 
| Gee, architect, in 1844. This hall, designed 
| and carried out by Mr. Cunningham, is for the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society, and is a build- 
ing with considerable claims to attention. It 
'is of stone, Italian in style, and in two 
stories externally. It stands at a junction of 
streets, so that two fronts are seen. The 
ground story is arcaded on both fronts: the 


blocks of stone finished in rustic. On either side of the | principal story shews a series of ten large 


main entrance are the proposed residence for the governor 
and chaplain of the gaol. The gaol will be entered through 
a spacious court-yard, from which the visiter will obtain a 
view of the main elevation of this vast edifice, with the ex- 
tended wings east and west forming a background to the 
view. The principal part of the structure contains the 
chapel in the upper part, and in the lowera main lobby, with 
the i ’ visiting rooms and other principal offices of 
the on each side, At the termination of this lobby is 
the entrance doorway to the central hall of inspection, from 
bane in four be ge radiate the eg Rage py! 

ie separate cells for the prisoners. een of 
inspection is a lofty octagonal interior, lighted by a dome. 
Around the hall are carried galleries, which communicate 
with the two ran of leries extending on each side of 
the corridors. The: department is in the corridor to 
the east, and is separated from the central hall of inspection. 
There are three stories SS eae 
dors contain in the whole 486 cells—108 for female and 378 
for male prisoners.’’ 


ornamented windows on one side, and seven 
on the other, rising from a continued dado ; 
and a massive cornice, with consoles and ante- 
fixe (the latter at the angles being in the 
shape of lyres, and not elegant), crowns the 
whole. The elements, it will be seen, are 
simple, but the effect is good, resulting chiefly 
from attention to proportions. The ground 
story is low and somewhat heavy, but this has 
the effect of giving increased importance to 
the principal story, and aids in conferring a 
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monumental character on the whole, which 
distinguishes it from a domestic building. 

The extreme length of the hall is 135 feet, 
the width, 102 feet, and the height, 68 feet. 
There are two tiers of boxes on each side: at 
one end there are also boxes, and at the other 
an orchestra of large size. The main trusses 
which carry the roof are of immense size and 
somewhat hazardous construction. ‘The open 
part of the hall—that is, in the clear of boxes 
—is 106 feet by 68 feet. The ceiling is coved, 
and is formed into flat lozenge-shaped panels, 
to admit of encaustic decoration. It is calcu- 
lated to accommodate 2,300 persons, and is 
estimated to cost 22,000], 


cornice. Some of the panels in the cove open 
to admit of the gas being lighted, &c. But 
we cannot afford more space to Liverpool in 
our present number. 





THE CHURCH OF S&S. ISAAC AT 
S. PETERSBURG, 
ERECTED BY THE CHEVALIER DE MONTFERRAND.* 

One of the most important features of this 
institute is the noble body of distinguished 
professors of our art, who compose the list 
of honorary and corresponding members. It 
forms the 
between the professional men of this and 
foreign lands. We have thus the privilege of 
knowing the imposing edifices which arise in 
the principal cities of the continent, and are 
stimulated by their example, instructed by their 
genius. If in point of some facilities in matters 
of construction, we have the advantage of them, 
they, on the other hand, have more frequently 
the opportunities of bringing into co-operation 
the sister arts, and by the abundance of the 
means placed at their disposal, can more pro- 
fusely adorn their edifices by the production of 
the pencil and the chisel, and by an abundance 
of rare and exquisite materials, such as 
granite, marble, bronze, and precious stones, 
can give that splendour of enrichment, in vain 
to be looked for in our modern buildings, 
until the present completion of the House of 
Lords, by our distinguished member Charles 
Barry. 

I have had occasion in a previous session 
to call your attention to the stupendous 
column of Alexander, erected by the present 
Emperor of Russia, to the memory of his pre- 
decessor and beloved brother, after the designs 
of the Chevalier de Montferrand. In that 
work we particularly admired the monolithic 
shaft of granite, and the mechanical means 
employed in the elevation of the huge block. 
The chevalier, our honorary and corresponding 
member, has since favoured us by sending to 
the library a superb volume, illustrative of the 
magnificent church of S. Isaac, just com- 
pleted: a monument of such leading conse- 
quence in every respect, and holding so im- 
et a rank in the cathedral churches of 
jurope, that it well deserves a passing notice, 
as introducing us to a peculiar combination of 


plan, and an application of granite and iron, | 


and other ingenious processes, on so large a 
scale, and in some points of so novel a nature, 
as to be very instructive and interesting. 

The origin of the church of S. Isaac dates 
from the foundation of the city of S. Peters- 
burg ; for Peter the Great conceived the idea of 
erecting a place of worship under the invo- 
cation of this saint ; but he was not able to do 
more than construct a provisional church of 
wood in the Naval Yard, which was shortly 
after burned. The Czar then laid the founda- 
tion in 1717, of the second church of S. Isaac, 
not far from the Neva, on the site of the 
present palace of the Senate. 

_ This church was also partly burned by fire 
in 1735, and the quarter of S. Isaac becoming 
more populous, and a place of greater resort, 
the Empress Catherine directed the erection of 
a fresh church in honor of this saint, in that 
part of the city, and the architect Rinaldi 

repared the designs, and it was commenced 
in 1768. It was intended to build this church 





* The following paper was read at the opening meeting of 


the present session of the Royal Institute of Architects, the 
proceedings at which we reported, 








entirely of marble, but the death of the 
Czarina took place, when it had only been 
carried up as high as the entablature, and the 
Emperor Paul L., anxious to clear away the 
immediate vicinity of the church, in order to 
render the site less obstructed, and the original 
plan more complete, directed the architect 
Brenna to finish it provisionally, in the mean 
time omitting or diminishing some of the prin- 
cipal features, until its proper completion, when 
a development more commensurate with the 
ideas of the Emperor, the church, and the 
people, could be carried into effect. 

The plan of this church was strictly in con- 
formity with the tradition and usages of the 





It is to be lighted | 
by means of gas burners along the line of | 


immediate link of connection | 


Greek church, the national rite of the Russian | 
empire. It consisted of a Greek cross, of | 
four equal arms, having absidal ends, the 
intersection or crux of the arms being sur- 
mounted by a dome with four abutting 
chapels at the angles, also surmounted by 
internal domes and exterior steeples. There 
was a projecting tower at the west end ad- 
vancing considerably in front of the mass of 
the church, with a lofty steeple and entrance 
doorway; and there were doorways at the 
north and south at the ends of the transepts. 
There were three iconostases of the class 
described by Herr Hallman, in his able paper 
on the Greco-Russian Church, contained in 
the second part of the Transactions of the 
Institute. The plan, therefore, is simple and 
majestic—its parts well defined and presenting 
a great variety of effects. The perspective 
view also offers a busy and picturesque aspect. 
|The lofty spire and the central dome, sur- 
rounded by its four minor turrets, has an 
effective and distinct character, devoid of mo- 
notony, although perhaps not very pure in 
detail, or severe in its composition as a whole. 
The outside dimension of the square mass 
of the church was 173 feet. Its greatest 
width from outside to outside of the apsidal 
ends of the transept was 222 feet. Its ex- 
treme external length from the front of the 
tower to the exterior of the eastern apsis 280 
feet ; consequently it was an edifice of no 
mean dimensions. 

The magnificent ideas of the emperor, 
who desired to have a temple commensurate 
with the vast empire over which his rule ex- 
tended, led him to submit to public compe- 
tition the project for the new fabric; but 
none of the plans submitted seemed calcu- 
lated to meet the public expectations. 

Alexander the First then directed the Che- 
valier de Montferrand to prepare designs, 
with the express command, to preserve as | 
much as possible of the old church, parti- | 
| cularly the space occupied by the three icono- 
| stases, or altar screens, already consecrated. 
' Many projects were consequently submitted to 
| the Czar, who adopted one, which seemed best 
| adapted to the special purpose of its destina- 
‘tion, and combining best with the buildings 
by which it was more immediately sur- 
rounded. 

In order to carry the works into effect, the 
architect immediately proceeded to clear the 
locality and to erect spacious workshops, 
offices for the clerks, habitations for certain of 
the police and officials, barracks for a military 
guard, a steam engine, and other indipensable 
contrivances. 
| ‘The foundations were immediately excavated 
ito the depth of above 33 feet below the 
| surface of the ground. Fir piles were then 
| driven throughout the whole extent, 12 in. in 
| diameter and 21 feet in length, their distance 
| apart being equal to their diameter. The 
| earth around the heads of the piles was cleared 
‘to the depth of 14 inches, and charcoal driven 
in to fill up the vacuity, and the whole surface 
| presented 10,762 piles. 

Upon these were placed two courses . of 
| granite, composed of large blocks. ‘The points 
| of support, and particularly the foundations of 
| the four piers of the dome, were also carried 
up in solid granite, and the rest filled up with 
ordinary construction, but forming a regular 
/mass of compact masonry throughout the 
| whole surface of the monument. 
| While these works were proceeding, the 
| architect was directed to proceed to Finland, 
| to examine the quarries whence were to be ex- 
| tracted the 48 monolithic blocks for the shafts 
_of the columns of the portico. - These quarries 

are situated in two small islands on the shores 





| 


Fredericsham. These shafts in the rough 
were 7 feet in diameter and 56 feet long. 
They were embarked two on a _ vessel, 
and then transported by the Neva to St. 
Petersburg, and there finished off. These 
columns are certainly the largest ever em- 
ployed for such a purpose. Those of the Pan- 
theon at Rome are only between 46 and 47 
feet long, and they exceed in size any others of 
antiquity now remaining. ‘Ihe peristyle of the 
dome has 24 columns, 42 feet high. Those 
noble columns, which many of us know, in the 
Baths of Diocletian, and those in the Baths of 
Caracella, are only 38 feet high. 

Again, there are 32 columns in the steeples 
of this church, also monoliths ; they are 30 feet 
high—thus presenting a series of 104 mono- 
lithic columns in granite, in number and size, 
and costliness of material, excelling every other 
monument of ancient or modern times. 

We will now proceed te consider the plan of 
the building, which presents the elementary 
type of the Greek cross. ‘his, however, is 
hardly marked with such distinctness as in the 
older church, there being several supplemen- 
tary chapels and vestibules, which give some- 
what of complexity to the arrangement. In 
the centre is the intersection of the 4 equal 
arms of the cross, surmounted by the dome; 
and again at the extreme angles of the parallel- 
ogram are 4 square divisions, surmounted by 
the 4 steeples. ‘The church is placed due east 
and west—the altar to the east, with its several 
iconostases, the principal entrance at the west 
end, with its 3 doorways under an octastyle 
portico, projecting only one intercolumniation 
from the body of the building. The east end 
has a similar portico. In the ordinary arrange- 
ment of churches we should expect that the 
west end would form the principal entrance, 
and consequently would receive the greater 
degree of embellishment. But in this in- 
stance there are 2 noble porticoes at the ends 
of the north and south transepts ; octastyle, 
like those at the east and west end, but having 
a depth of 3 intercolumniations, instead of 
one, with deeply recessed large niches, the 
whole composition being in imitation of that at 
the Pantheon of Rome in every respect. Ap- 
parently, this greater magnificence at these 
points arises from local considerations, as 
facing more important approaches and more 
imposing public edifices. The bases of the 
columns of these porticoes, as also the caps, 
are of bronze; the shafts 6 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, 11 feet apart, and 45 feet 6 inches 
high, giving a total height to the columns, 
including the base and the capital, of 56 feet 
6 inches. The entablature is 14 feet 6 inches 
high : together 71 feet. Each portico is sur- 
mounted by a pediment, crowned by statues ; 
and the summit and acroteria, and the tympa- 
num, are enriched with bronze groups. ‘This 
order runs round the whole exterior of the 
church, and has above it a double attic, equal 
in height to half that of the entire principal 
order, an enormous disproportion, which ren- 
ders the building top heavy, and tends to 
detract from the vastness of the order beneath. 
It is most likely that the architect may have 
adopted this lofty attic to hide the roof; but 
the expedient has been more destructive to the 
effect of the building than the apprehended 
unsightliness of the roof.* 

We will now enter the church under the 
western portico, and immediately we are ad- 
mitted into a vestibule, similar to the narthex 
of the ancient Christian temple, with smaller 
vestibules to the right and left, which are 
surmounted by the steeples already alluded to. 
There is a centre nave, 43 feet wide, 175 feet 
6 inches long, up to the iconostasis, and pre- 
senting a total length, from the inside of the 
eastern to the inside of the western wall, of 
about 278 feet. The greatest width inside 
between the walls is 153 feet. 

The grand iconostasis, of white marble, rises 
up and forms the altar-screen, or image- 
bearer, in front of the large piers which termi- 
nate the eastern arm of the cross. It is 150 feet 
wide and 70 feet high. 

Three steps lead up to the level of the altar 
platform. There are three lofty circular- 
headed doorways, about 14 feet wide by 34 
feet high. ‘The principal order is 46 feet 
high, the 8 Corinthian columns 37 feet 6 inches 
high, the shafts and those of the pilasters are 








. of the Gulf of Finland, between Vibourg and | 


* See the accompanying view of the church, p. 594, 
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fluted, and consist of exquisitely inlaid 
malachite from the province of Perm, discovered 


in 1831 in a copper mine of M. de Demidof, 
the largest seam ever known, being 17 feet 
6 inches long, 8 feet 2 inches wide, and 4 feet 
6 inches high; the weight of which mass has 
been calculated at 120,000lbs., or 50 tons. 
The bases and capitals are of bronze gilt—I 
should state that there is a cylinder of cast iron 
toeach column, forming a core, covered by a 
brass cylinder, to which the malachite is at- 
tached, the pieces being fitted with such 
exquisite skill that the columns and pilasters 
appear to be of one enormous block. The 
whole iconostasis has incrustations of porphyry, 
jasper, malachite, and other precious stones of 
the country. An attic 20 feet high rises above the 
order, which in the centre is again surmounted 
by a supplementary attic, flanked by 2 angels, 
and forming the pedestal upon which is raised 
the cross, with a group of angels at the base 


in the attitude of prayer, and grief, and devotion. | 


Groups representing the resurrection of our 
Saviour and the ascent of the Virgin Mary 
flank the circular-headed aperture of the central 
doorway. There are 3 tiers of pictures of 
saints, the Virgin, our Saviour, and the 
Almighty, who occupy the central compart- 
ment, and other sacred personages the side 
divisions, all painted on a gold ground, clad 
in rich vestments, and bedecked with jewels. 
In conformity with the canons of the Greek 
Church, there are no other figures in relief than 
the angels. The door which closes the centre 
aperture is of silver, 34 feet high; the side 
doors are of marble. A profusion of lamps, 
all of massive silver, are pendant from the ceil- 
ing, hanging in front of the pictures. 

Behind the iconostasis are 3 sanctuaries, 
the central one with the high altar, which is 
surmounted hy a baldachin, or canopy, sup- 
ported by 8 marble columns. Each of the side 
chapels has its own iconostasis and altar, dedi- 
cated respectively to S. Alexander Newsky 
and §. Catherine. These secondary iconos- 
tases are 40 feet wide each, and above 25 feet 
high, but a central attic and surmounting 
group of the Ascension increase the total 
height of the loftiest part to 40 feet. ‘They are 
of white marble, designed in the cinquecento 
style, and elaborately ornamented, the panels 
being filled with gorgeous pictures of saints 
ona gold ground. But, in truth, all these 
paintings, although executed with consummate 
art, are but temporary, as they are ultimately to 
be taken out and replaced with resplendent 
mosaics. In fact, this group of 3 sanctuaries, 
with their iconostasis, altars, and side door- 
screens, dividing the central altar-place from 
the side chapels, composed of the most 
exquisite marble, profusely enriched with 
sculptures, paintings, and bronze gilt, make a 
dazzling group, of which we can form no 
adequate conception, even if we can in imagi- 
nation realise the restoration of the sanctuary 
of the most ornate of our principal cathedrals, 
carved and painted throughout—emblazoned 
in all the pomp of the most profuse poly- 
chromy, and abounding with statues and 
groups of the Saviour, the Virgin, the Pa- 
triarchs, the Prophets, the Apostles, Saints, 
and Martyrs of the religious calendar of the 
middle ages. 

The general decoration of the interior of the 
church consists, first, of a low stylobate or 
dado, nearly 5 feet high, above which is a 
Corinthian order of columns and _ pilasters, 
42 feet high; and this is again surmounted by 
a lofty attic, with pilasters and cornice, 21 feet 
high. he loftiness of this attic, being half 
that of the principal order, detracts materially 
from the importance of the order; and, in 
fact, there seems no necessity for dividing the 
height into 2, for if the outer order of the por- 
ticoes had been continued inside, the effect 
would have been nobler, and the expectations of 
the beholder, excited by the proportions and 
scale of the outer order, would have been 
realised also within the church. From the top 
of the attic spring the vaultings of the ceilings 
of the church, which are sumptuously enriched. 
The cornice of the attic is not of sufficient 
importance to act as the impost of the vault- 
ings. The intersection or crux of the arms of 
the cross is surmounted by the dome, 96 feet 
in diameter and 196 feet high, from the pave- 
ment to the cupola of the lantern, and 332 
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vaultings, and the naves and transepts, is a 
lofty stylobate, 27 feet high, in the periphery 
of which are 12 angels, 19 feet high, sup- 
porting consols. 

The wall of the drum of the cupola is 
pierced by twelve circular headed windows, 
and the order, 46 feet high, is Corinthian, like 
that of S. Peter’s and our own S. Paul’s, and 
most other similar cathedrals. The pilasters are 
fluted. The dome rises to a height of 40 feet 
above the entablature of the order of the drum. 
It is not divided into compartments, but forms 
avast plain surface, decorated with a picture of 
the celestial glorification of the Virgin Mary. 
In the centre of the dome is an aperture 21 feet 
| in diameter, opening into an upper dome, 
| formed by the intermediate cone, and on the 
| surface of this is also a painting of the glorifi- 
| cation of the Redeemer. The whole surface of 
| the walls of the interior of the church and 
vaultings, with the columns, pilasters and 
| dressings, are all cased with white and various 
| coloured marbles, from Finland and Italy; the 
bases and caps are of bronze gilt in “ or 
molu.” For the purpose of procuring a 
white marble superior even to that of Carrara, 
a Tuscan company undertook to open a new 
quarry at Seravezza. Bridges were constructed 
over torrents and ravines, roads were formed 
on the sides of perpendicular rocks, and habi- 
tations and workshops were erected for the 
workmen, in order to provide this choicer ma- 
terial. The marbles from Finland were red, 
violet, black, and mixed, and were used in the 
mosaic pavement, in the construction of the 
basement, and in the four smaller cupolas to 
the steeples, at the angles of the church. The 
Chevalier de Montferrand has paid great atten- 
tion to the decoration of the vaultings of the 
interior, which are distributed in large divi- 
sions. Forty colossal figures, in high relief, 
of galvanised bronze, and in the proportion of 
21 feet high, form the chief features of this 
decoration. They represent the prophets, 
patriarchs, and angels, with their various attri- 
butes. Some stand on corbels; others are 
seated within niches.* 





T. L. DonaLpson. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
GEOMETRIC DESIGN. 


Ar an ordinary meeting held on the 4th 
instant, Mr. Bellamy in the chair, Mr. G. P. 
Boyce was elected an associate ; and a number 
of donations were announced, including Signor 
Borsato’s work on “ Architectural Decoration,” 
parts of the “ Baronial and Ecclesiastical Anti- 
quities of Scotland,” Mr. Fergusson’s book on 
the “Principles of Beauty,” and Messrs. 
Walker, Brunel, and W. Cubitt’s “ Report on 
the City Sewers.” 

Mr. Donaldson, in commenting on the do- 


three distinguished engineers it had great 
weight, and it served as a complete justification 
of the city commissioners. Respecting the 
“ Baronial Antiquities of Scotland,” he thought 
it one of the best of its class, and he was glad 
to see there that evening the three busy B’s 
who were engaged in producing it, namely, 
Billings, Burn, and Blackwood. 

Mr. Godwin said that, having recently had 
/an opportunity of testing the accuracy of the 
| Scotch illustrations on the spot, he could not 
| avoid adding his testimony in its favour. As 
| to the Report.on the Sewers, it could not be 
| read without great interest, as it would be 
| found to present the most startling contradic- 
| tions to the opinions entertained by those who 
| had officially the control of the metropolitan 
| sewers. The latter contended for small sewers, 
the three eminent engineers for large: the 
one body considered that the form of sewer 
was an important question, and ought to be 
egg-shape ; the other, that it was of very little 
consequence, but that they should prefer a sewer 
with a flat bottom ! Sewerage was a matter of 
so much consequence, and involved the expen- 
diture of such large sums of money, that he 
thought it would be useful if some unpre- 
judiced person, some person not committed to 
an opinion, would carefully collate and examine 
the arguments on both sides, and bring the 
result before them. 

Mr. I’Anson thought a discussion of this 











to the top of the cross. Immediately over the 
pendentives formed by the intersection of the 


* The remainder next week, when we shall give a section 
of the iron construction in dome, 


nations, said the report on the sewers was a | 
document of high interest: as the work of | 


report of considerable importance. He would 
not disguise from the meeting that he was a 


ec Np gem So es Se es ee 
urged, and most im urged, against 
pay wegen J foe + a i gladdened him to 
see these gentlemen giving their strong opini 
in favour of it. Semuroe is ios and thei 
» an 


the expenditure in the City had ere 
cious, and that the authorities had done their 


duty. 

Me. Woodthorpe said he had obtained this 
copy of the report for the Institute, because he 
thought most improper remarks had been 
made by persons now in power, and it seemed 
to him right that members of the profession 
should see, by this report, that these remarks 
could not be justified. 

The Chairman agreed in thinking that the 
suggested examination would be useful, and 
then called on Mr. Billings, te give a discourse 
on the Infinity of Geometric Design as regards 
Tracery. 

Mr. Billings commenced his observations 
with some remarks on the present practice 
and position of architecture. 
the unwise use of gaudy colourings, and con- 
demned the mode in which the Temple Church 
had been disfigured. In its original state it 
was the artificial infinite realised: now the 
whole was contracted and brought down on 
the head of the beholder, There were other 
buildings to which the remark would apply, 
Look to the House of ——but no; he was one 
of those who would rather run a mile than 
fight a minute, and he would not provoke a 
controversy. Only a short time ago the idea 
of geometric principles in Gothic architecture 
was laughed at; but now the fact was well 
understood and generally admitted, Wh 
should modern architects be content wit 
simply copying ?—why stand still and exhibit 
no invention? The use of glass and iran 
ought alone to have led to an entirely new 
style. The fact was, they succumbed to lay 
and clerical masters, who positively would not 
let them design. Why was this permitted? 
Architects too readily gave way to amateur 
pretenders, When he first introduced the 
system of squares for tracery he had been 
laughed at, but these squares, like the British 
squares at Waterloo, had never been broken, 
Pursuing the same train of thought, he 
had been striving to discover the meang 
by which the Gothic architects achieved 
such infinite variety of design, and he had 
succeeded, he believed, ta a great extent. 
On one fixed design, namely, a circle divided 
into eight compartments, with four smaller 
circles within it, placed around the circum, 
ference, and each one-third the size of the 
enclosing circle, he had constructed 100 dif- 
ferent panels of tracery, not one of which 
could be called vulgar Gothic. They were all 
purely geometric; no rule cf thumb in them, 
and any one could draw them, when he 
knew how. Geometric forms he thought the 
most graceful of all forms. An entirely new 
field was opening to the designer, and would 
doubtless be well worked. 

The lecturer then explained the construction 
of a large number of these panels, which dis- 
played extraordinary variety and beauty ;—the 
variety was caused simply by varying the posi- 
tion of the connecting curves. He said he was 
most anxious that others should get on the 
same scent, with a view to other branches of 
design. These designs, forming a book, would 
be published at a low price, and he looked for 
general support. 

The chairman, Mr. Burn, and Mr. Donald- 
son, afterwards spoke at some length, and the 
meeting was then adjourned. 








Raitway Bakeriges.—A — has hit 
upon a very economical notion. He proposes 
to attach bakehouses to the stations on the 
railways where the coke furnaces are placed, 
and to bake the bread with the lost heat. By 

lacing the red-hot coke to cool in the bake- 
se instead of allowing it to remain in the 
furnaces, where the heat is al r wasted, 
he will bake his bread in forty minutes without 





any expense of fuel. 


He objected to 
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“NO SKETCHING ALLOWED.” 
THE TEMPLE CHURCH, LONDON. 

Mr. KEARNEY, the artist, has stated, in a 
letter to the Morning Advertiser, that having 
occasion for some specimens of pure Anglo- 
Norman architectural ornaments, particularly 
capitals and enriched columns, and passing 
through the Temple on Thursday, he paused 
under the porch of the church, and made two 
or three pencil-notes in his sketch-book. 
“Whilst thus occupied,” he continues, “ the 
door was opened to the authoritative knocking 
of two boys, who entered, and the person who 
let them in, at once commanded me to leave 
off. I asked why?” “ Because,” says he, 
“this is private property. It is against the 
law for any one to copy it. I have orders not 
to allow it.” To my observation, that I con- 
sidered that there could be no prohibition 
against a passenger using his eyes or his 
pencil in a public thoroughfare, and that the 
outside of any public edifice could not be con- 


sidered private property to such an extent and | ; ; : ; 
| recently published in Philadelphia.* It is 


meaning as he asserted, he replied, “ that may 
be your notion, but that is not the p’int. My 





was drawing, and nothing more. He reminded 
us of a story told by Mr. Tite, at the Institute, 
one night, to the effect that he was sketching 
on one occasion a very interesting half-tim- | 
bered building in the country, and, while so | 
occupied, heard an old woman exclaim from | 
an open window in it, “ Why, Tom, I’m | 
dashed if there beant another fool a taking off | 
our house.” Our friend in blue had much the | 
same notion of those who came to Hampton | 
Court to draw. 
However, gossip apart, this really is a matter | 
worthy attention and demanding alteration. | 
We commend it to the serious consideration of | 
the honourable societies of the Inner and | 
Middle Temple. 





THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


BY AN AMERICAN LADY. 


We have read with great satisfaction a His- 
tory of Architecture from the Earliest Times, | 
written by a lady, Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, and 


| dedicated to the ladies of the United States, 


orders are my orders, and this is private pro- | 


perty, and nobody has any right to take off 


any part of the church—it’s prohibited.” ‘The | 


writer adds that he gives publicity to this fact 
for the information of brother artists “ who 
may be desirous to see a fine specimen of art, 
produced in the dark ages, expensively reno- 
vated, and surrounded by all the carefully 
preserved intolerance, and narrow-minded 
selfishness which distinguished the Knights 
Templars of the twelfth century.” 


We sincerely hope, for the sake of the | 


modern Templars’ character, especially as to 
those members of the body who loudly pro- 
fessed their admiration of medieval art and 
their desire that its principles should be under- 
stood and studied, that the enlightened func- 
tionary who thus authoritatively laid down the 
law (we wonder where he found it) was acting 
without orders. We happen to know two or 
three excellent men of the “ inner” and the 
“ middle” who would blush to hear their 
names connected with such preposterous notions 
till they were deeper read than they even now 
are. Do, pray, good Mr. B. or Mr. H. inquire 
into this matter, and if there be orders existing 
to prevent persons from sketching your “ pri- 
vate property ” inside—from stealing any of 
the bits of be 
your assistance half a thousand years ago— 
obtain their abrogation with all convenient 
speed for your own sake. 

Carried out to absurdity (it is sufficiently 
absurd without any carrying out)—such orders 
would forbid visiters from remembering any- 


thing they saw there,—would prevent them | 


from committing it even to the tablets of their 
memory. As to your power of preventing 
eager students from “ taking off” the outside, 
notwithstanding your acute custodian who 
knows the law (who drinks it in with every 


breath he draws), the assertion must be simply | 


a joke; you may as well think of preventing 


auty produced without any of | 





| 
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and, as we understand, is the first book of the 
kind that has yet appeared there. It consists | 
of 426 octavo pages; and contains a large 
number of illustrations, some of them very 
fairly executed. The style is clear, the ar- 
rangement orderly, and most of the opinions 
it contains are sensible and sound. There 
is very little wrong in it,—and, what there 
is so, we are not going to find fault | 
with. It is necessarily, to a great extent, | 
a compilation, but the way in which this | 
is made, shews that the author has well | 
mastered her subject, and remarks are offered 
throughout which prove that she takes the 
right view of most of the current topics on 
which there is a question. 

The main object of the writer—and an ex- | 
cellent one it is—is to obtain increased con- 
sideration for architecture, and to point it out 
to the young men of her country as a lucrative | 
and honourable profession. “ Instead of 
devoting so large a proportion of talent and 
active energy,” says the author, “ to the three | 
learned professions and to commercial pur- | 
suits, it is high time to direct them into other | 
channels. This art opens a fair field for | 
laudable ambition.” 

The commencement of the preface shews | 
the nice feeling of the writer,—a feeling, too, 
it should be understood, much less common 
in America than it is even in England. “ The 
perception of the beautiful is among the noblest 
of God’s gifts to man. When improved by cul- 
ture, it diffuses over the poor wants of human 
nature a glory like sunlight upon the dark and 
frozen earth. The peasant of the genial south 
trains the jessamine over his rude porch, and 
beneath it, after the weary labour of the day, 
enjoys the ‘stilly eve.” The Swiss moun- | 
taineer hangs his picturesque chalét amid 
the embowering trees of his native Alps, and 
its beauty delights the passing traveller. 

With the same-earnest longing for the beau- 


our excellent friend Punch from serving you | tiful the man of wealth calls in the aid of art 
as artists do the building, if he once gets | to decorate his more lofty dwelling-place. But 
certain of the fact that you positively are | not alone the home of man must minister to 
intolerant and stupid enough to desire so to | his love of the beautiful ; the Temple which he 


interfere. 
It is not at the Temple alone that the seal is 
put on the sketch-book. We remember going 


| 


a few years ago 20 miles, to Hampton Court | 


hall, to get the outline of two or three mould- 
ings, and on taking out a pencil and the back 
of a letter, were authoritatively stopped by a 
man in blue, and were ultimately forced to 
return with simply our trouble for our pains— 
a proceeding the more scandalous since the 
public pay for maintaining the place. Nota 
shadow of an objection to our sketching could 
be raised on the plea of causing obstruction, 
as, with the exception of the man in blue, we 
stood alone in the large hall. Whether this 
absurd and vexatious regulation is still acted 
on there we do not know,—it is to be hoped 
not. Even at that time, however, they did not 
dream, as it appears they do in the Temple, of 
cota people from using a pencil in the 

ighway, for the aforesaid man in blue, when 
he had politely walked us to the door, said 
“There, now, if you go outside you may draw 
away as much as you like.” “He seemed to 
have no notice of an object in drawing: to 
him, and probably to his masters, drawing 


| 
} 





consecrates to the worship of his Creator must 
rear its stately columns, and spread its over- 
arching vault to form a fit sanctuary for holy 
thoughts and heaven-ward aspirations. As 
society advances, all the edifices which the 


| multiplied wants of civilized life demand, must 


be beautified ; hence arises decorative architec- 
ture.” 

The writer points out, with due appreciation, 
that “ the immense resources for building in 
the United States will be profitably and taste- 
fully a whenever the people them- 
selves have sufficient knowledge of the art to 
employ and remunerate scientific architects.” 


The necessity for obtaining proper professional | 


assistance in erecting buildings is several times 
urged in other parts of the work. Mrs. Tut- 
hill discriminates between mere building and | 
architecture. “‘ While society is in its infancy, 
and strength and convenience alone are re- 
garded, it ranks with other mechanic arts 





* “* History of Architecture, from the Earliest Times ; its 
present Condition in Europe and the United States; with a 
Biography of Eminent Architects, and a Glossary of Archi- 
tectural Terms.’’ By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. With numerous 
Illustrations. 1848. Philadelphia; Lindsay and Co. : 


. 





necessary to the comfort of man; but when it 
adds to these beauty of design or a re for 
effect, it becomes an ornamental or fine art, 
taking its place beside the sister arts, poetry, 
painting, and sculpture.” 

Our lady writer, however, is fully aware that 
regard for effect alone will not make an 
architect. 

“An architect must be practical. He 
cannot live in a world of fancy like the poet ; 


| he cannot copy nature in its loveliest aspects 


like the painter; nor perfect nature in forms of 
surpassing beauty and grace like the sculptor. 
He must render tasteful and beautiful that 
which is essential. In doing this he must not 
speculate and theorize till he has lost sight of 


| the main object of all his works, utility. 
| Practical knowledge must make him acquainted 


with all that is best adapted to ensure con- 
venience, strength, and durability; and a 
constant regard to the earlier views prevent 
him from sacrificing the substance to the 
shadow—fitness to factitious ornament. He 
must be practical, too, in order to gain respect 
and confidence. A theorist may be expert in 
drawing plans, and fill his studio with an end- 
less variety when only one good plan is needed : 
his own mind will wander amid this variety 
without being able to make a choice. If this 
choice is at length made by another, the 


| theorizing man has so many alterations and 


additions to make in carrying on the work, 


| that he puzzles and vexes the men whom he 
_ employs, and loses their confidence, by seem- 


ing to have no plan at all in his own mind. 
He will not be an economical artist. In fol- 
lowing out a favourite theory, little regard will 
be paid to expense, and probably he will not 


| be able to make an exact estimate, as he never 


knows when his plan is fixed; and, besides, 
he has not the patience to examine into minute 


| details.” 


The ten last chapters are devoted to the 
architecture of the United States, and the im- 
provement of cities, from which we shall make 
some extracts hereafter; and, in the mean- 
time, we offer a hearty shake of the hand to 


| the lady-writer on the other side of the wide 


Atlantic. 





THE BUILDER OF OSBORNE. 


WE have received two or three letters on 


| the subject of the new buildings at Osborne, 


complaining, first, of our giving Mr. Cubitt 
the title of architect in the heading of our 
view, and secondly, of the employment of that 
gentleman in the double capacity of architect 
and builder, by her Majesty, considering that 
such a precedent must be most prejudicial to 
the profession. As to the first, we did not 
give him the generic title of architect, nor 
does he assume it, so far as we know: we 
simply stated the fact in a particular case. 


| The information sought, is, the name of the 
‘architect of Osborne House,—who was _ it 
designed, arranged, and superintended the 
| building? and the reply must unquestionably 


be, Mr. Cubitt. 

As to the second ground of complaint, we 
have so long and zealously laboured to pro- 
mote the study of architecture as a science and 
a fine art, and to make its practice quite dis- 
tinct fromthe pursuit of the builder, that it must 
be quite unnecessary for us now to say that, 
as a general rule, we fully agree with those who 
object to the union of the two callings in one 


|person. We are contented, however, to look 


on Mr. Cubitt and the present case as an 
exception. Apart from the fact that he stands 
in a different position from any other builder, 
London owes him much for wide streets and 
comprehensive schemes of improvement, and 
it may be, though we do not pretend to say it 
is, that the illustrious person by whom he is 
employed, was willing to give some recognition 
of this, and finding him not disposed to act 
under the direction of others, may have thought 
fit to depart from the usual course in his favour. 

Without yielding one jot of our consistency, 
we feel justified in withholding any observa- 
tions in respect of this matter, calculated to 
annoy either the Owner or the builder of 
Osborne. 





ENGINEERS’ CompeTirion.—Plans for the 
drainage of the town of Guildford are wanted 


; London ; John Chapman, 142, Strand. | —particulars not stated. 
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TREATMENT OF ARCHITECTS. 

Sr1r,—Allusion has often been made in Tue 
BuiLpeER to the indignity that architects bring 
upon themselves and the profession, by enter- 
ing into some such competitions as have of late 
been advertised, as a lure for the unwary be- 
ginners, who hope to make their name known, 
by trying for many of these things, no matter 
how little chance there may be of success or of 
adequate remuneration for their labours ; but I 
think the following particulars, which I shall 
endeavour to state briefly, will shew that such 
are not the only indignities the profession has 
to put up with; and I am sorry to say it is 
not the only instance of similar treatment I 





have had practised on myself, though the only | 
one I could bring home to the author of it, | 


and by a man calling himseif an architect ! 
Some little time back I received information 


from a friend in the north, that sundry designs | 


of mine, which I had made for a gentleman in 
Ross-shire, had been submitted to another pro- 


prietor there by a man practising in Inverness, | 


and with so studied a pretence of their being 
his productions, as will be inferred from their 
original titles and my name being entirely cut 


away. Having occasion shortly after to visit | 


the neighbourhood of this town, in order to 
make sure of the identity of the drawings, I 


THE BUILDER. 


CHICHESTER TRAINING-SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


| $S1r,—There has appeared in your journal 


| an advertisement from certain parties, ask- | 
| revived by Mr. Trevitheck, who was distin- 


ing for plans for the proposed Training- 
school at Chichester. On attentively reading 
it through, and pausing over the circumstance 
that even the drawings are to be sent free 
of expense, I cannot extract the slightest 
guarantee of premium or remuneration to the 


| which would prevent the committee from 
| appropriating any of the drawings (so ob- 
tained) without the smallest remuneration to 
its author. Having, in curiosity, written to 
| the secretary, more particularly on this point, 
and received an answer couched in rather 
ambiguous terms, I wrote again, requesting a 
further explanation. This communication 
having received a very uncourteous reply, 
which, moreover, strengthens my suspicion as 
to some shuffle being intended, I think it as well 
to call the attention of those who propose to 
waste time and paper in answering the adver- 
| tisement to the dilemma in which they may be 
| placed, more particularly as the name of the 
| party who will have the commission is already 
mentioned.—J. 





i 


; me oe oe . Sir,—As a_ sincere well-wisher to your very | 
called at the office of this sot-disant architect ; | yseful paper, I venture to express my regret at | 


| fortunate competitor, or indeed any expression | 
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| made in the steam-engine by Mr. Watt, water- 


| engines of all kinds were thrown into abey- 
ance, and the water-pressure engine remained 
unemployed in England, until its use was 


guished by the invention of locomotive engines 
| to be used on railways, or rather upon the 
tramways of his time. Mr. Trevitheck erected 
| several water-pressure engines, and in 1804 he 
made one of them for a lead mine in Derby- 
shire, which is still working well in the All- 
port mines, near Bakewell. In 1841, the pro- 
prietors of the mines, by the advice of Mr. 
John Taylor, resolved to erect a very power- 
| ful engine of this kind to clear the 
mines from water: this was made by the 
_ Butterly Company, under Mr. Glynn’s direc- 
tion, and set to work early in the following 
year. It is one of the most powerful engines 
of this kind hitherto made: the work it per- 
forms is equal to 168 horse-power, and its useful 
effect was said to be equal to 70 per cent. of the 
theoretic power of the waterfall. The célumn 
of water in this instance is 132 feet high, the 
stroke of the piston is 10 feet, and the diame- 
ter of the cylinder is 50 inches ; consequently, 
| the pressure on the piston is equal to a weight 
| of 50 tons. This engine is capable of making 
| seven strokes per minute, without any con- 
| cussion in the descending column. 
A model of this engine is now in the mu- 


and having asked to see the designs made by | g paragraph respecting the Chichester New | Sum of Economic Geology. The water-pres- 
him for the gentleman above alluded to, was, | Tyaining-school, which appeared in your last | 8¥Te engine, although neglected in England, 


in his absence, shewn, without hesitation, by 
his clerk, my own drawings, mutilated as 
described. Having now satisfied myself of the 
truth of the statement, | put myself in commu- 
nication with the said architect, through a 
solicitor; and as might be expected, had a 


correspondence opened, which was character- | 


ised by emphatic denials in the first instance, 
and apologies begrudgingly rendered at what 
he hoped was meant for the close of the scene. 
One small paragraph is worth quoting :—*I 
have never had an opportunity of applying any 
of your details, excepting some I have used in 
churches, and, I can assure you, that only 
sparingly, as they (the church builders, I pre- 
sume) are but poor in this quarter.” 

I have but little to add: the person who 
owns this method so imposing is Mr. George 
Rhind, of Inverness; the gentleman imposed 
upon, Sir James McKenzie, of Seatwell ; the 
gentleman for whom the designs were made, 
Duncan Davidson, Esq., of Tulloch Castle ; 
and their author, your obedient servant, 

Gro. Fow.er Jones. 

Monkgate, York. 


P.S. This is a strong reason in support of 
the argument why the “ Institute” should 
have powers by virtue of a charter, not forget- 
ting a fund, for the protection of the legitimate 
members of the profession against the abuses 
to which it is at present so notoriously exposed. 
I might, as an individual, have prosecuted in 
this instance, and perhaps obtained something 
more to the purpose than a shabby acknow- 
ledgement of the injustice done me,—but then 
think of the trouble, time, and cost! 

G. F. J. 





PUBLICATION OF THE VERNON GALLERY. 
—Mr. Vernon having specially presented to 


the proprietors of the Art-Jowrnal the right to | 


engrave the admirable collection munificently 


bestowed by him on the nation, the publication | 
of these works, two each month, will be | 


commenced in the ensuing number of that 
periodical, and will do much towards raising 


the reputation of the British school of art, | cylinder in a manner similar to the action of | 


In addition to their appearance in the journal, 
proofs of these engravings are to be issued as 
a separate work; and we have now before us 
impressions from eight of them, pat 
Gainsborough’s “Market Cart,” engrave 

by Bentley; Uwins’s “ Little Brigand,” by 
Lumb Stocks; Calcott’s “ Wooden Bridge,” 
also by Bentley : and Stanfield’s “ Venice,” by 


J. Cousin. In their first announcement the | 


proprietors pledged themselves that the cn- 
gravings should be worthy representatives of 


a gallery containing the choicest examples of | 


the leading British painters of the era, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that they have 
fully redeemed their pledge. Those we have 
named are beautiful. We hope to find this 
work largely circulated. 


| impression. Had you merely published the 


| letter you speak of, I should have thought no- | 


| thing of it,—it would have been taken for what 
| it was worth (particularly if given with the 
| name of the writer), and your readers would 
| have been left to form their own opinions upon 
it: but an editorial notice is quite another 
thing; and I cannot think it wise that you 
should be so ready to make common cause with 
every angry correspondent, although he may 
be an architect, when (as in this case) you 
had confessedly no time to make the least 
inguiry into the circumstances. The party in 
question wrote to me a note which I am sure 
every gentleman of his profession would at 
once pronounce intolerable. | simply returned 
it to him without a single observation. And 
is this a reason why a paper like yours 
should lend itself to fasten a charge of dis- 
honesty upon the whole of the Chichester 
committee? And can I ask less of you than 
that you should require to see the note which 


| publicity to the charges made against us ? 
MATTHEW PARRINGTON, 

Chichester, Dec. 4, 1848. 

*,* Our remark was founded on the terms 


on the note in question. 





HYDRAULIC PRESSURE ENGINES. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Arts, on the 


Pressure Engines,” and the employment of 
high falls of water acting by their weight or 
pressure upon a piston working in a cylinder, 


tion. It appeared that, in the year 1769, this 
subject had been brought before the Society of 
Arts by Mr. Smeaton, the engineer, whose 
construction of the Eddystone Lighthouse has 
since served as a guide in similar works. Mr. 
| Smeaton had seen a column of water brought 
| to bear by its pressure on the piston of a 





| 


| atmospheric pressure on the piston of steam- 
engines as they were made at that time, before 


linders being then open at the top, and the 
piston forced downwards by the pressure of 
the atmosphere above. This ingenious appli- 
cation of water-pressure was the invention of 





| of Northumberland. 

| Mr. Smeaton, with a desire to advance merit 
| wherever it might be found, bronght the sub- 
| ject before the Society of Arts, and obtained 


| for the inventor a premium of fifty guineas; | 
| he also wrote a description of the engine, which | 


was printed in the society’s “ Transactions.” 


Owing to the great improvements subsequently | 


was sent to me, before you give further | 


of the advertisement, and depends in no degree | 


29th ult., Mr. Brunel in the chair, a paper was | 
read by Mr. Glynn, F.R.S., on “ Hydraulic | 


to produce a reciprocating or alternating mo- | 


Mr. Watt’s improvements took place, the cy- | 


Mr. Westgarth, a mechanic employed at the | 
lead mines of Sir Walter Blacket, in the county | 


has been extensively used in Germany, and 
drawings of some of the best German engines 
| were exhibited to illustrate the paper. 





PAYMENT FOR PARTY-WALLS UNDER 
BUILDINGS ACT. 
CONFIRMATION OF OFFICIAL REFEREES’ AWARD. 





Mr. Newnuam is the lessee of a house in 
Jermyn-street, of which the executors of a 
person named Finch are the legal owners. The 
property originally belonged to the Crown, and 
had been demised from time to time, the lessees 
covenanting to build the party-walls, and Mr. 
Newnham’s lease contained a similar covenant. 
Some time ago a next-door neighbour gave 
Mr. Newnham notice under the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act that he was about to pull down 
the party-wall between their premises, upon 
which Mr. Newnham gave a similar notice to 
his neighbour on the other side, and the walls 
were pulled down and rebuilt, Mr. Newnham’s 
| Share of the expenses being 1,500/. The Act 
| provides that the expense shall be repaid by 
| the beneficial owners of the property, and Mr. 
| Newnham applied to Mr. Finch’s executors to 


| repay him the money; but as they refused to 





| do so, application was made to the official 
| referees named in the Act to arbitrate in the 
| matter. The official referees decided against 
| Mr. Newnham’s claim, without hearing all the 
| evidence he had to adduce of the expense he 
| had been put to, on the ground that he was 
bound by the covenant in his lease to do what 
he had done, and had, therefore, no claim on 
| the owners of the property. 
| Inthe Court of Queen’s Bench, a few days 
| ago, Mr. Whitehurst, Q.C., moved for a rule 
to set aside this award, chiefly on the ground 
' that ithe party-walls Mr. Newnham had 
covenanted to build were only wails such as 
' existed when the covenant was entered into, 
' ¢.e., of lath and plaster, and not the solid brick 
walls which he had been obliged to build 
under the provisions of the Metropolitan Build- 
ings Act. 

The Court said, it was clear that the con- 
| tract was to build such a party-wall as should 
| be required by the law when the lessee was 
called on to perform his covenant, and they 
| therefore refused to grant the rule. 





j 

| LLANDILO-BRIDGE, CARMARTHENSHIRE, 
—This structure is completed. At the Car- 
marthenshire quarter sessions, Mr. E. Hay- 
cock, of Shrewsbury, the architect of the 
bridge, presented his report, from which it 
appeared that the bridge, which is the third 
largest in the kingdom, being nearly 150 feet 
span, is built principally of black marble, at 
an expense of about 15,000/., while Gloucester- 
| bridge cost 60,0001., and Chester 40,000/.— 
Eddowes’s Journal. 
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ORNAMENTATION 





FROM NATURAL TYPES. 


SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 








GOTHIC ORNAMENTS FROM NATURAL 
TYPES. 
SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 

In connection with examples of ‘anand 
from natural types already given, the accom- | 
panying examples, contrasted with natural | 
leaves, may not be uninteresting. They are | 
taken from the beautiful little chapter-house at | 
Southwell Minster. No. 1 is the thorn; 2, the 
ivy; 3, the oak; and 4, the common maple. 
Among these carvings, the hawthorn may be 
found, both in bloom and in berry; and the | 
maple with the key seeds, which are charac- 
teristic of the species. 

While sketching at Southwell I was particu- | 
larly struck with the remarkable fidelity with 
which the natural foliage is imitated, and the ex- 
traordinary manner in which the whole of the 
carving is under-cut and made to stand out 
from the more solid parts of the stone.* Here, 
in this interesting little building, remains, as | 
it were, in perpetual bloom, the vine, the hop, | 
the thorn, the maple, the oak, the ivy, the | 
strawberry, the rose, in all the freshness of a 
faithful imitation of nature, as left by the 
hands of the mason more than 500 years ago. 
Nor is this confined to the building I have 
mentioned; numerous and most beautiful 
examples will be found in nearly all our best 
works of the fourteenth century. 

James K. Co.uina. 











Tue ApDITION To Kino’s CoLLEGE Hos- 


THE DORIC AGE OF GREEK ART. 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN, SOMERSET HOUSE. 


| ter’s daughter and the shadow on the wall. 
| He confined himself chiefly to what he called 
| the Doric age, and which he defined as the 

On Friday, the Ist inst, Mr. R. N. | earliest historic period, and within which, 
Wornum delivered a lecture in Somerset | moreover, all the principal Doric temples were 
House, on the Doric Age of Greek Art. He | built. The constructive details of architecture 
commenced by shewing the connection which | he did not propose to meddle with,—they 
existed between Egyptian and Greek art, and | were beyond fie province. Still architectural 





| the extent to which the latter country, notwith- | works must be so constantly referred to 


standing their claim to be considered the | by the ornamentist for examples of ancient 
originators of every thing, was indebted to | art, that were he not to direct attention to 
Egypt. Not alone in Greece either was this | them, he should ill fulfil his duty. In 


| influence felt; Persepolis and other cities of | architectural works we had the advantage of 
| antiquity were built by Egyptian artists. The | finding the object itself instead of a descrip- 


account of an Egyptian temple given by tion. Ornaments found in architecture need 
Clement of Alexandria, sufficed to show the | not be confined to it, but might be otherwise 


| extent to which decoration was there carried. | applied. The Greeks adapted them to their 
| The writings of Strabo and others shewed that | manufactures. 
'they were acquainted with mosaic work.| was to be found in Homer,—the Greek 
| When alluding to the buildings in Babylon, | armour displayed a great amount of decora- 


Early mention of Greek art 


the lecturer referred to the decoration of the | tion; and in embroidery, which was described 


brick-work described by Diodorus, and said | 
this was evidently encaustic. The patterns | 


| being large, the bricks must have been put 


together before burning to receive the 
decoration, and when burnt must have 
been again sorted and arranged,—a pro-— 
cess of considerable trouble. 
colour was a prevailing characteristic of 


the Asiatic nations, and was extensively in- | over the lifeless imitations o 


dulged. The art of the Egyptians he estimated | 


as painting with the needle, time and skill 
were lavished. For one shawl as much as 
30,0001, were paid. After speaking briefly 
of their painters and sculptors, Mr. Wor- 
num referred to the Doric temples, as 
monuments of the civilization of past ages, 


Love of| and described their decorations, urging the 


superiority of a temple panne 
Greek temples 


set up in modern times. In the portico of the 


very low: it displayed no invention, and was | temple at Egina the blue background threw 


wanting in every characteristic of fine art: it | out the sculpture in the pediment. 


was simply ornamental, He attributed this to 





PITAL.—An area of 215 feet in length and 60 


feet in width has been purchased for 7,5001. by | ce 
e, 
| Glancing briefly at the art of the Hindoos, he 


the committee, and will allow frontages bot 
to Carey-street and to the new street about to 
be formed. 





* Some remarks on the extraordinary beauty of this 
carving, and a notice of the minster generally, have already 
appeared in our pages.—Ep, 


the hierarchical vassalage of the people : 
they were forbidden to move out of a certain 
or to do other than re-produce. 


| mentioned that the acanthus leaf as a deco- 
ration is to be found in the caves at Elora. 

In tracing the progress of Greek art, the 
lecturer, of course, told the story of the pot- 





In the 
| antefixe art was shewn. The apex of the 
Egina pins was terminated by two figures 
| with a large double volute between them. Rela- 
tive aboe panes rp - _ — a 
| su, , some thought, the ram’s horns 
pg = altar after sacrifice. . Speaking of the 
| conventional florage, he said, what we term the 
| honeysuckle was not so called by the Greeks, or 
| so derived, It was much used by them on tombs, 
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The pediment and frieze would serve as the 
characteristic of Greek architecture in contrast 
with Egyptian, which merely displayed archi- 
trave and cornice. Pediments were called by 
the Greeks eagles, because they were often 
ornamented with a representation of the king 
bird. The frieze meant literally the image- 
carrier ; a frieze without ornament was, strictly 
speaking, an anomaly. Emblems were of rare 


occurrence in Greek architecture,—bacchana- | 


lian were the most common. With the Greeks 
symmetry was everything. All Doric friezes were 
ornamented with colour as well as sculpture, and 
in Greek works generally, the ornamental deve- 
lopment was complete. Important, he said, is 


that symmetry or that decoration which arrests | 


our sympathies and disposes us for elevated 
feelings ; short-sighted are those who see 
nothing in the pursuit of the beautiful but 
idle pastime. When disposed to think lightly 
of those engaged on works of decoration, let 
it be remembered that Socrates was an image 
maker, 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 





PLANS for the new County Lunatic Asylum 
for Essex are about to be advertised for. ‘The 
Chelmsford Chronicle, while admitting this to 
be the best course under present circumstances, 
suggests that as asylums are to be provided for 
every county, Government ought to obtain a 
model plan capable of contraction or expansion 
according to local requirements. A new 
post-office is contemplated at Worcester. The 
Improvement Commissioners there are about 
to pull down a number of old buildings and 





open a new street leading from High-street to | 





Birdport. 
narvon pier is nearly finished. 
wide, and terminates with a flight of steps. 
The Weston-Super-Mare Gazette announces 
that improvements have 
menced in the vicinity of Claremont. 
the entire western face of the hill above 
Anchor-head is to be appropriated to building 
purposes, with terrace, crescents, and other 
forms of residence, all of a superior class, 
according to plans prepared by Mr. William 
Christie, architect. A drive is also to be cut 
through the woods above the town, on the 
south, and along this and the Channel-road a 
series of detached mansions are to be erected. 
——A triple lancet east window in Riddings 


The new landing-slip on Car- 





Church, Alfreton, has been filled with stained | 


glass by Messrs. Pemberton, of Birmingham. 
‘The church at Waverdon, Bucks, is about 
to be rebuilt from designs by Mr. W. Butter- 





field, in the early English style, with stone, | 
The contract is | 
taken by Messrs. Mills and Son, builders, | 


and covered in with lead. 


Stratford-on-Avon, who are taking down the 
old edifice. The cost of erection will be de- 
frayed almost wholly by the vicar, the Rev. H. 
Burney.——The Sheffield Times states that the 
staple trade is fast leaving Sheffield. 


chief causes. Nothing but the introduction of a 
new trade, it is thought, can save the town. 


The unions are still destroying tools and | 


machinery, as they have for years been doing, 
and we know of one case where a firm of more 
than one generation’s standing was broken up 
in disgust from this very cause, nearly three 
years since. The stupid and suicidal unionists 
therefore appear to be steadily and certainly 
destroying their own trade, and Sheffield is 


likely to afford a striking example of the | 


malign influence of such protective institutions. 
A Hull paper says that there are lying in 
that town a piece of pine timber, of the length 
of 108 feet, and deals 34 inches wide. At 
Newcastle on Tyne, experiments are being 








tried with the ordinary stand pipe and leather | 


hose applied direct to the water-pipes without 
the intervention of fire engines. 


Earl Grey’s Monument, a height of 120 feet. 
A close inspection of buildings supposed 
to be insufficient or old and ruinous is going 
on at Glasgow; and a great many proprietors 
have been summoned, and properties con- 
demned,—the old sugar-house, lately gutted 
by fire, amongst the number. Wooden the- 
atrical or other booths have also been ordered 
to be taken down, and the grain removed from 
a store. 





It is 12 feet | 


just been com- | 
Almost | 


Want of | 
capital and unions of workmen are regarded as | 


The pressure | 
of the water is such that the stream is said to | 
have played on the cornice of the pedestal of | 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 


a series of sketches in lithography—say three 
parts in the year—each part containing five or 
more plates, and which, irrespective of their 
interest and value per se, will serve ultimately 
as illustrations of the Dictionary. A number 
of excellent collections have been opened to 


Institute, the trustees of the Soane Museum, 
Mr. John Davies, Mr. T. L. Donaldson, Mr. 


| Mr. Sidney Smirke, and others. 
Towards the further advancement of this 
branch of the undertaking, a portfolio has been 


| prepared to receive contributions of sketches, | 
drawings, or details of existing buildings, | 


viewed either as matters of history, decoration, 
design, or construction. 
subscription allows of extended operations, 
the committee hope to undertake a continuation 
of the “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” containing 
some of the numerous good buildings neglected 
in the editions of Campbell, and Woolfe and 
Gandon, or erected since the addition to that 
work by Robinson. ‘Towards this object, con- 
tributions from the authors of the edifices 
have been promised, and several of the col- 
lections placed at the disposal of the committee 
will be of material assistance. 


Besides these illustrations, they propose to | 


| give a certain amount of letter-press to each 
| subscriber of a guinea annually, and they 
| have just now issued a prospectus containing 
the following selection from the subjects sug- 
| gested to them for treatises by subscribers :— 
An Analytical 
| tecture, &c. 

Architectural Botany and the Geometrical Distri- 
bution of Foliage, Fiowers, &c., with references 
to the specimens hitherto used for architectural 
purposes. 

Bricks, Brickwork, and Terra Cotta, decorative 
and constructive. 


ment of a Series of Biographies. 

Campanili. 

Cement, Concrete, Mortars, &c. 

Chimneys, their Form and Construction. 

Description and Delineation of the various modes 
of Construction which have been adopted in Struc- 
tures built or faced with Squared Stones. 

Domestic Architecture, classified according to 
Countries, and arranged in a connected and con- 
tinuous series of periods. 

Entasis of Columns and Spires, and other Optical 
Corrections in Architecture. 
| Foundations, Footings, and Foundation Walls. 

'/ Geometrical Stained Glass. 

Mosaic Pavements. 

Pediments, their Application and Construction. 

‘¢ Polyphili Hypnerotomachia,’’ by Fra Francesco 
Colonna, published in the year 1499. (To be 
translated.) 

Rorickzer’s Rules, followed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, for constructing Pinnacles. (To be translated.) 

Windows, as to Design, Aspect, and Proportion. 

Some of these suggestions are accompanied 
by offers of authorship, others not: and one 
object of the committee is to obtain the further 
co-operation of friends in this respect. Mate- 
rials connected with these subjects, however 
slight, are asked for, together with references 
to published works or articles. 


It may be well to mention, that as the num- 
ber of copies printed must be regulated by the | 


number of members, the subscription list will 
be closed on the Ist of January, 1549.* 





An Exrraorpinary Buast (says the 
Jersey Times), took place on Monday last at 
Verclut, on the Government works. It is said 
to contain 276,000 solid feet of granite, making 
upwards of 20,000 tons. The blast was con- 


ducted under the superintendence of Mr. | 


Heap, and no accident whatever occurred. 


already appointed :—Barnstaple, Mr. Butcher; Bath, Mr. 
| James Wilson; Bridgewater, Mr. Knowles; Bristol, Mr. 

Pope; Darlington, Mr. Middleton; Derby, Mr. H. J. 
; Stevens; Dublin, Mr. G. Papworth; Durham, Mr. Cory; 
Exeter, Mr. Hayward; Glasgow, Mr. James Wrylson; 
Gloucester, Mr. Fulljames ; Hertford, Mr. T. ¥. Kimpton; 
Huddersfield, Mr. Wallen; Ipswich, Mr. J. M. Clark; 
Lancaster, Mr. Edmund Sharpe; Leamington Priors, Mr. 
J. G, Jackson ; Leeds, Mr. W. Reid Corson ; Leicester, Mr. 
W. Parsons ; Liverpool, Mr. J. A. Picton; Maidstone, Mr. 
Whicheord, jun.; Norwich, Mr. Kerr; Oswestry, Mr. R. 
Kyrke Penson; Piymouth, Mr. Wightwick; Preston, Mr. 
F. W. Tuach; Stamford, Mr. E. Browning; St. Neot’s, 
Hunts, Mr. W. G. Habershon; Winchester, Mr, Owen B. 
Carter; and Worcester, Mr, Harvey Eginton. 


Tu committee have determined on issuing | 


them for selection, including those of the | 


John Johnson, Mr. Garling, Mr. Heneker, | 
Mr. James Lockyer, jun., Mr. D. Mocatta, | 


Further, when the | 


Index of Works on Archi- | 


Brunellesco, his Life and Works: a commence. | 


* The following is a list of local honorary secretaries | 





| METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 

A GENERAL court was held on Thursday, 23rd 
ult., at the Court-house, Greek-street, Soho-square. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle in the chair. 

The Serpentine River.—In answer to a commu- 
| nication received from the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, it was agreed, on the recommendation 
of the General Purposes Committee, ‘‘ That the 
court contribute a moiety of the sum of 300/. for 
completing the diversion of the sewage water from 
that part of the Ranelagh sewer known as the Ser- 
| pentine river.”’ 

Various works, considered to be of urgency, were 
ordered to be carried into effect. The whole of these 
works being of pipes, will be completed at the rate 
of 4s. 8d. per foot ; and if any general rearrange- 
ment of the drainage of the districts shall take place, 
the whole of the pipes may be removed uninjured. 

The late Holborn and Finsbury Commissioners’ 
Dinner Bills.— An application was made from 
Mr. Bateman, one of the late Commissioners of 
Holborn and Finsbury Sewers, in consequence of 
the sum of 907. having been disallowed by the pre- 
sent commissioners for three months’ dinner bills at 
the Albion Tavern. The application was made on 
the ground that the Act of Parliament allowed them 
a certain amount for their attendance as commis- 
sioners. 

The application led to a conversation, in which it 
was urged that this court was justified in refusing 
their sanction to the appropriation of rate-payers’ 
money to the feasting of commissioners. The Earl 
of Carlisle thought the determination of the court 
should be adhered to, but that any proper expenses 
would receive attention. The subject then dropped. 

Captain Prior, of Kensington, attended the court 
to complain of the want of drainage in that locality. 
He was requested to put the nature of the complaint 
in writing, and transmit the same to the commis- 
| sioners. 

The State of Woolwich Marshes.—A long com- 
| munication, transmitted to the Board of Health by 
Mr. R. Rugg, of Woolwich, was laid before the 
court by Mr. Chadwick. It set forth that the whole 
drainage of Woolwich marshes is very imperfect, 
and in many places they are without any drainage 
whatever. That the amount of sub-aquatic vegetation 
| which was allowed year after year without removal, 
exhales a prodigious amount of miasmata, and the 
' result was, that the whole district was scourged with 
attacks of ague and intermittent fever. It also 
stated that during the spring months of the present 
year the number of attacks from ague were upwards 
of 4,000, and several persons had four or five at- 
tacks, the average being two attacks, consequently 
there had been no less than 8,000 cases of ague 
amongst a population of 40,000 persons. So viru- 
lent had been the attacks, that the surgeon to the 
Odd Fellows’ Lodge had during that period no less 
than 500 patients ; and from 150 to 200 prisoners on 
board the Justitia convict hulk had been laid up at a 
| time with the same disease, and nearly the whole of 
| the workmen at the Reval Arsenal. The letter re- 
| ferred at length to the swamps, and the mists that 
| hung over these marshes, frequently obscuring the 
view of objects scarcely half a mile distant, while 
other objects in a direction where the marshes did 
| not intervene were clearly visible at the same time 
ata distance of seven miles. It also stated that 
every marsh was divided by a ditch that was never 
cleaned out; and that although the Commissioners 
of Sewers exacted heavy dues from the farmers, 
they paid little attention to the drainage, and their 
chief and only attention was directed to the preser- 
vation of the river wall. The communication con- 
cluded by a hope that the Commissioners of Sewers 
would take the whole district under their care. 
The communication was referred to the committee. 

The Drainage of Peckham. — Mr. Phillips, 
the surveyor, presented a report on the drainage 
of 87 houses at Peckham, which had been com- 
pleted efficiently, it was stated, by tubular drains 
| carried along the backs of the houses. The report 

contained the following passages :— 

‘* The houses had been built and inhabited for a 
number of years, but were in a most filthy condition 
from the want of drains: as the basement-floors, 
areas, back-yards, and gardens were overflowing 
with soil-drainage, by reason of the adjacent ground 

| being saturated with it from the numerous cesspools, 
which were quite full and had therefore become 
useless. During the progress of the work, two, 
; and in some cases three cesspools were found in 
| and about each house, varying from 4 to 8 feet in 


| diameter, 10 feet in depth, and containing, on an 
average, 12 cubic yards of soil: two of them mea- 
| sured 20 feet in length, 16 feet in width, and 10 
| feet in depth, and contained together 236 cubic yards 
of soil. One hundred and eighty-one cesspools 
were found altogether ; the evaporating surface of 
which was equal to 10,000 feet, and the quantity of 
soil contained within them amounted to 2,384 cubic 
| yards or single cart loads. The quantity of soil, 
| instead of being bucketed out and carted away, in 
| the usual manner, which would have cost at least 
one thousand pounds, had been washed away, with- 
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out smell or annoyance, through the main lines of 
the sewers; a very large quantity of water having 
been soon afterwards di through the same 
sewers from the Surrey canal close by. The whole 
of the cesspools, excepting one of the large ones, 
have been filled up with rubbish; and that one, 
which is situate at the head of the main drain, has 
been paved, well cemented inside, and made into a 
water tank for the purpose of periodically letting off, 
with a rush, a large body of water through the 
drains, which, by so doing, can be thoroughly 
scoured out. 

The eighty-seven houses are drained by main 
drains or sewers of glazed stone-ware pipes, carried, 
as before observed, along the back of the houses; 
the outlet being twelve inches in diameter. Four- 
inch branch drains, of the same material, lead into 
the main drains or sewers from all the water-closet 
pans, area, yard, and kitchen sinks, and rain-water 

ipes. The main and the branch pipes together 





measure nearly a mile in length, and the whole of the 
work, namely, the emptying and’ filling up of the 
cesspools, the materials and labour of the drains, 
sinks, traps, water-closet pans, and the making | 
good of everything disturbed, has been executed ata 
cost of about 500/., or 54. 15s. per house. 

If the same property had been drained under the 
recent system, large brick sewers would have been 
laid down in front of the houses; with fifteen-inch 
brick drains (the size required by the late Surrey 
and Kent Commission) laid into them from the 
houses; and the cost of the sewers and drains 
together would have amounted to 2,550/., or 297. 6s. 
per house: so that by the plan of draining with 
tubes laid along the back of the houses, a saving 
has been effected over the recent system of 2,050/., 
or 23/. lls. per house; andif, instead of large 
brick sewers and drains, fifteen-inch pipe sewers 
had been put down in front of the houses, with sepa- 
rate four-inch pipe drains laid into them from each 
house, the expense in this case would have been 
1,1502., or 137. 6s. 8d. per house, being an excess 
of 650/., or 72. 11s. 8d. per house, over the plan of 
back drainage as executed.’’ 

The report was adopted. 

Reports were also presented from Mr. Lovick 
and from Mr. J. Lysander Hale, assistant-surveyors, 
on the cleansing of streets, courts, and alleys by 
means of the hose and jet, from which it appeared 
that several of the most offensive courts and alleys 
in the neighbourhood of St. Giles’s had been 
cleansed and rendered wholesome by these means. 
A calculation is given as to the time employed, and 
expense of this operation. To cleanse a court con- 
taining 150 square yards occupied 43 minutes, and 
the cost of the work was as follows for an area of | 





1,521 yards :—922} gallons of water, 2}d.; four bility. 


men at 5d. per hour each man, 1s. 0}d. ; wear, &c., | 
of apparatus, }d.—total, ls. 3}d., or about 1d. per | 
100 yards. A calculation is also given of the ex- 
pense for cleansing the parish of St. Ann, Soho, 
which showed that, taking the paved carriage ways 
and foot pavements to comprise an area of 64,000 
square yards, it might be found sufficient to cleanse 
42,000 yards of the parish twice a week, and the 
remaining poorer part of the parish three times a 
week. By this ar:aagement there would be cleansed 
150,000 yards per week, which, at Id. per 100 
yards, would cost 6/. 5s. per week, or 325/. per 
annum. The parish contains 1,460 houses, and 
between 16,000 and 17,000 inhabitants; and the 
cost of cleansing, divided equally among them, 
would be to each house 1d. per week, or to each 
inhabitant 44d. per annum, and this would include 
the cleansing of the foot pavements, which are never 
touched by the scavengers. 

In reference to the expediency of washing the 





street soil into the sewers, an opinion is given, that 
if they are properly constructed, all refuse might be 
washed into them with great advantages ; but by 


arrangements of proper flashing apparatus in the 


sewers, the water might de so controlled as to ensure 
the desired end of removing the deposit, even in 
sewers very defective. 





ProposepD ProrEessionAt CiuB.—A cor- 





ae 


PHiscellanea. 


Scenery.—We have had little opportunity 
lately to continue our notices of scenery and | 
theatrical decoration, little of striking novelty 
or more than ordinary ability having been pro- 
duced in this way since the re-opening of the 
houses for the winter season. The time, how- 
ever, is coming when we shall doubtless have 
to record progress. At the Lyceum, Mr. 
—- produced a room-scene a short time 
since, for a piece called, “ My Father did so 
before me,” (written to introduce the son of the 
late John Reeve, of comic memory, to a London 
audience), which without any pretence or glare, 
was perfect ofits kind. In the revived “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” now playing there (re- 
vived with all that attention to costume and’ 
keeping which distinguishes the house), the 
same artist has introduced some landscape 
scenes, which are beautiful pictures. At the 
Haymarket Theatre, the decoration of which 


| we justly praised some time ago, a clever land- 
| scape has been painted for the new and in- 


teresting drama called “ ‘The Knight of Arva.” 
The scenery at this house, generally, has been 
greatly improved lately. At the Adelphi, 
where people laugh so much that they are not 
able usually to criticize, the Liverpool bur- 
lesque, called “The Enchanted Isle,” has 
afforded opportunity for some pretty effects. 
Tue ComsBustisiLity or Zinc.—Some 
remarks on this subject, by a correspondent, 
have induced us to state more particularly that, 
although there can be no doubt of the decided 
combustibility of zinc, which will enflame and 
burn without either blow-pipes or oxy-hydrogen 
lights, the degree of its combustibility is very 
much affected by its purity or impurity. 
Commercial zinc is not pure zinc, but it is 
undoubtedly capable of “aiding and abetting” 
a conflagration for all that—though not of 
originating it. Even in a common candle, 
impure zinc, in a thin slip, will gleam and 
burn like tinder or touchwood, and be 
reduced to a mere film of fine ash or oxide, 
that will blow away in the air like that from 
paper or cotton cloth. But it must not be 
supposed that we for a moment object to the 


| employment of tH most useful metal in house 


building merely on account of its combusti- 
Only we think it proper to guard 
against its being confided in as anything like 
a fire-proof preventive, damper, or check to the 
power or progress of flames in house burning. 
It must not be depended on even for moderate 
strength or resistance at 400 Fahrenheit,—a 
temperature far below that of its melting point, 
for it is then so brittle or ‘crumbly’ that it 
may be readily reduced to powder. 

Mutua Svusscriprion Loan Assvu- 
RANCE Ciasses.—Some effective plan, by 





which the struggling but rising tradesmen | : 8 
| portion of St. Giles’s Rookery—Church-lane 


and others might rescue themselves from diffi- 
culties and dangers, has long been a deside- 


ratum; and we are glad to find sucha one | 


at last in the “ Mutual Subscription Loan 
Assurance Classes,’’ introduced under such 
respectable auspices as those of the “ British 
Mutual Life Assurance Society.” The plan is 
a simple one. Each class consists of twenty- 
five members, who agree to subscribe sums 


| varying from 10s. to 5/. (at their own option) 


monthly, fer fifty months, when of course 
their portions in the capital stock of the class 


| would be respectively fifty times the amount 


| of their monthly subscriptions. 


But, instead 
of waiting until the expiration of that period, 
each member has the privilege of receiving his 
portion by anticipation under the following 


respondent says ;—with regard to the proposed | provisions:—The aggregate of each month’s 
club, I would beg leave to suggest a “ Model | subscriptions is offered to the immediate 


Lodging-house” attached, for the convenience 
of those employed in architects’ and artists’ 
offices. The advantages of such a nucleus 
would be immense. The “ Architectural Asso- 
ciation,” moreover, would do well to pay for 
their accommodation in the same building. 
The architectural draughtsmen would then have 
but a short distance to travel from their study 
to their bed. The walk out to their business 
of a morning, and their return, would then 
be a pleasing relaxation. I venture to hope, 
therefore, that the hint will be sufficient to 


acceptance of those subscribers—that is, the | 
extent of all the subscriptions to which they | 


are pledged—who will give the greatest bonus 
for the priority of the advance, such bonus to 
be paid in equal monthly proportions extending 
over the remaining period of duration of the 
class. It is clear that all the subscribers 
might be similarly accommodated before the 
termination of that period; and, in the mean- 
time, the aggregate of the monthly bonuses, 
with the interest accruing upon them, during 
each year, is divided rateably amongst all the 


prevent its being overlooked by the club-house | subscribers; so that, whatever profit may 


promoters. Branches might be established in 
the different large towns, so as to keep up a 
constant correspondence, and, indeed, form a 
mighty “ family compact.” 


| arise from the bonuses bid exceeding the 
ordinary rate of interest, it returns at the end 
of the year to the subscribers themselves.— 





London Mercantile Journal. 


Prosectep Worxs.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders by 2nd January for 
various works connected with the St. 
bone baths and washhouses ; 8th i 
for about 270 feet of iron railing 
Church, Greenwich; by 18th, for alterations 
and additions to Cleobury i 
house ; by a date not specified, for buildi 
dwelling-house at Wetheral; by 11th, for 
erecting walls and arches for the Bristol cor- 
—, by 14th, for a supply of stench tra 
or St. Mary’s parish, Leicester; by isth, 
stoneware and other drainage pipes for the 
Metropolitan Commissioners Sewers; by 
latter end of month for deepening, widening, 
and scouring out the middle level works (St. 
Ives), and for undermining and re-erecting 
bridges, making tunnels, culverts, sluices, 
and other works; by 29th, for the manufac- 
ture, erection, and setting to work of an ex- 
pansive condensing pumping engine, plunger 
pole, tubular boilers, &c., for the Hull Water- 
works ; and by 26th, for eighty cast-iron lamp- 
posts, with wrought-iron lantern frames, &c., 
complete, for West Derby Township, Liverpool. 

MerTrRopouitaN Street IMPROVEMENTS. 
—If what we hear be correct, a good deal of 
work is being cut out for the building trades in 
various quarters of the metropolis. The 
pulling down of a number of houses at Seven 
Dials indicates, it appears, the cutting forth- 
with of the new street determined on between 
the junction of ‘Tottenham-court-road with 
Oxford-street and Crown-street, on the one 
hand, and Trafalgar-square at Hemming’s- 
row, near St. Martin’s Church, or foot of St. 
Martin’s-lane, on the other. A new street is 
also about to be formed from the junction of 
St. Martin’s-lane with Long-acre, through 
Rose-street and New-street into Covent Gar- 
den and the Strand. The Duke of Bedford 
contributes 2,000/. towards the cost of this 
improvement.—— New streets are to be opened 
from Little to Great Tower-hill, and from 
Tower-hill to Fenchurch- street. Bell-alley, Lom- 
bard-street, is to be pulled down and widened. 
The wideuing of Cannon-street by setting the 
houses on the east side 20 feet back, is to be 
commenced immediately, by pulling down the 
houses between King William-street and Dow- 
gate-hill. The new thoroughfares from Wal- 
brook to Southwark-bridge, and from the 
south side of Hungerford-bridge, through 
Belvidere-road across Manners-street to the 
York-road station of the South-Western Rail- 
way, are to be commenced: and a new street 
and road are also to ‘be opened from the north 
side of the East India Dock-road, at Lime- 
house, in a north-west direction to York-place, 
in the Mile-end-road, by which the approaches 
to the Victoria-park will be opened from 
Limehouse, Bethnal-green, and Cambridge- 
heath turnpike. Finally, the last remaining 


om 


—is to be demolished forthwith; and a new 
street opened from opposite St. Giles’s Church 
to New Oxford-street. In the midst of all 
these thorough-going projects, the new street 
from Westminster Abbey to Pimlico makes 
but slow progress. 

Evectro-TeLecrapruic. — In England, 
writes an American, you have had frequent 
opportunities of witnessing the wondrous 
effects of the electric power in the transmis- 
sion of details of revolutions, dethronements, 
wars, slaughters, president makings and un- 
makings, and the other such news as the 
neighbouring countries of Europe have pro- 
vided for the well-ordered wires of the South- 
Eastern Railway ; but it is hardly possible for 
the mind to realise the enormous extent, capa- 
bility, and actual results of the electric tele- 





graph of this country. Before twelve o’clock 
of the night of the presidential contest, the 
city of New York had returns of the voting in 
fourteen different states of the American Union; 
and it is a fact, that before the returns of the 
city were finally completed and made up, we 
had accounts from no less than twenty-three 
states. The returns of the St. Louis election 
were received in New York about one hour 
past midnight, by way of Chicago, after tra- 
velling, in a few hours, a distance nearly equal 
to a voyage across the Atlantic Ocean from 
Liverpool to New York. The clerks em- 
ployed are all first-rate. American energy is 
no mere fable ; and the electric telegraph may 
in truth be termed the nerves of the American 
republic. 
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Turn-ovut or STONE-MASONS ON THE 
Liverpoo.t AND Bury Rattway.— For the 
last six or seven days the masonry work on 
this line has been suspended, in consequence 
of a strike amongst the masons. We under- 
stand that a short time ago their wages were 
reduced by Mr. M‘Cormick from 5s. to 4s. 6d. 
per day, which they, considering the season of 
the year and the depression in trade, consented 
to to. Since that time another reduction 
has been attempted, to which the men would 
not consent to submit, and they, consequently, 
struck to the number of near 180. Of course, 
as we have before said, the masonry work in 
this district has been entirely suspended for 
more than a week, until yesterday, when a 
guarantee from Mr. M‘Cormick for 4s. 6d. per 
day was granted, and they all returned to work. 
— Wigan Herald, of Saturday. 

Conspiracy or Srong-Masons.— Mr. 
Trego’s dispute with some of his workmen is 
still in the Central Criminal Court, and as far | 
from settlement as ever. The case has been 
twice before the recorder during the present 
session. On the first occasion it was post- 
poned, after counsel for the workmen had, in | 
their name, repudiated the attempts by one or | 
two of their union members or party to intimi- 
date other workmen from working to Mr. 
Trego,—acknowledged the illegality of such | 
attempts,—and acceded to a suggestion of his | 
lordship, the judge, that the prosecutor, Mr. | 
Trego, who was absent, should be consulted | 
as to his willingness to adopt an extrajudicial 
course that would render further judicial pro- | 
ceedings unnecessary. On the calling of the | 
case on Monday last, Mr. Trego’s willingness | 
to accede to this suggestion was announced, on | 
the merely formal condition that the defendants 
enter intotheirown recognizances to appear and 
take their trial if called upon, on the understand- 
ing that if no further illegal proceedings took 
place, no such notice would be given. To this 
condition counsel for the defendants, on their 
behalf, agreed, and the case was about to be | 
closed on this friendly understanding, when, 
to the astonishment of the whole court, their 
own counsel and all, the defendants, when 
called on to enter into their own recognizances, 
refused to do so, one or two of them, in an 
excited manner, insisting on being tried. In 
these circumstances the recorder warned 
them that “on a certificate of the exist- 
ence of the indictment against them, they | 
would all be liable to be taken into custody | 
upon a bench warrant, and would have to find | 
fresh bail, which, after what had taken place | 
that day, they might find some difficulty in | 
obtaining,”’ but in the meantime made no order | 
with regard to a renewal of bail security. He | 
enlarged the recognizances of the prosecutor, | 
saying, that he must prosecute next session in | 
any case where a defendant insisted on being | 
tried. 

THe JoURNEYMEN JOINERS OF GLASGOW | 
have issued an address to the master joiners, | 
wherein, first deprecating the existing want of | 
kindly feeling between employer and em- | 
ployed, and the opinion that their interests | 
are at variance, they say :— With the view of | 
promoting a feeling of good will among our- 
selves, we have for several years past held | 
annual social meetings of our body, confined | 
more particularly to ourselves and our fami- | 
lies, and have found both profit and pleasure 
from such meetings, believing them to be well 
calculated for cultivating the best feelings of | 
the heart toward one another. But our de- | 
sires have a wider scope, and we feel convinced | 
that the object of our meeting would be greatly | 
promoted were we favoured with the presence 
of our employers, thereby affording both | 
classes an opportunity of mingling together | 
in a social way, and forgetting the difference | 
of circumstances between them, give expres- | 
sion to those feelings of good-will and deep 
interest to each other’s prosperity which we 
wish to cultivate, and which we are certain our 
employers would also wish to cherish.” ‘They 
therefore invited the presence of their masters 
at their seventh annual soirée. 

British Museum.—A specimen of mosaic 
pavement has been placed in the national col- 
lection at the British Museum, in the passage 
leading to the gallery of Xanthian Antiquities. 
It is about 8 feet square, and was found in the 
ruins of Carthage, on the spot assigned as the 
site of the Temple of Neptune, and was pur- 
chased by the trustees of the Museum, 





| 
| 
| 





Fac SimiLes or Busts anp Scu.prTure. 
—A mechanical process is said to have been 
invented at Paris, by M. Collas, whereby accu- 
rate copies can be taken to any size of even 
the most elaborate pieces of sculpture. Copies 
of Michelangelo’s Apotheosis of Augustus, 
7 inches high, thus taken, are said to be 
wonderful productions——-Mr. James Gall, of 
Edinburgh, long the indefatigable honorary 
secretary of the Royal Physical Society there, 
is also said to have discovered a method of 
taking a strictly accurate likeness in form of 
a bust, by means of a mask of so peculiar a 
kind, that sitters are able even to read at ease 
while the mould is being taken, and which is 
so light, that not a feature is falsified by its 
weight or pressure. We are not told what the 
precise nature of the substance is, but we shall 
venture to guess that his friend Dr. Simpson’s 
invention of the Samaritan oil of gutta percha 


‘dissolved in chloroform, for pouring into 


wounds, has something to do with it. The 
chloroform evaporates in an instant, leaving a 
skinof gutta percha, which, repeated until thick 


‘and resistive enough, would form a mask 


which, at all events, we will venture to say, 
Mr. Gall’s will not excel in either lightness 
and delicacy, or convenience and comfort. He, 
too, it appears has invented a mechanical pro- 
cess, or machine, for reducing a full-sized 
bust with mathematical accuracy toa miniature 
size, and if so, surely also sculpture, as in the 
case of M. Collas’s process. We recollect, by 
the way, arumour, many years since, that a 
Parisian had invented a machine for copying 
sculpture, or taking likeness-busts, which con- 
sisted merely of a crop, as it were, of needles 
or fine wires, so fitted into a frame, that on 
pressure towards the face or other object to be 
copied, they yielded to the form, and were then 
screwed tight, or fixed in the form or mould 
so taken, which served the purpose of a mask 
for reproduction of the bust or sculpture. 


| There was here no reduction of size, however, 


spoken of, but that we should think was quite 
possible too with a modification of such a 
machine. 

Learn To Laspour.—I send you herewith 
an indenture of an «pprentice, dated 2nd 
September, 1677, for a servant girl, for nine 


| years, to be taught the art and wards of 


good housewifery, one Elizabeth Cutler, of 
St. Margaret, in Westminster, to Abraham 
Head and Jane, his wife; all necessaries to 
be provided, and double apparel at the ex- 
piration of the term. By this you will see that 
even good housewifery was thought worthy 
of being learned for a period of years, and 
doubtless the practice produced what is 
muth wanted now, good servants, not above, 
and yet fully understanding, their duties. 
When I see so much written about short 
hours and improvement of the mind for men 


| advanced in life, I cannot but think much 


more would be done for the good of society if 
there were more care taken in the education of 
young persons, and the immediate advantage 
of money obtained less of the anxiety of those 
classes necessitated to labour. As to labour, 
there is no crime in it, and every one ought to 


| consider that honest industry in any occupa- 


tion is praiseworthy, and it is a very mistaken 
notion that one trade or calling is more re- 
spectable than another. When a great noble- 


_man was elected by his townsmen to the office 


of scavenger to degrade him, his reply is 
worthy of remembrance—* I will make the 
office respectable by the manner of my exe- 
cuting it.” Pray try to convince working men 
that ten hours’ labour a-day is no hardship; 
they work much longer even in the most free 
country in the world, the United States of 
America. L. 

Mr. Warp’s PAINTING OF THE ALDER- 
NEY Buu, &c.—A painting, the size of life, 
of the celebrated Alderney Bull, Cow, and 
Calf, by Mr. James Ward, R.A., is now being 
exhibited at the Baker-street Bazaar, in con- 
nection with the Smithfield Cattle Show. It 
is a very fine work of its kind, and deserves a 
visit. 

THe Merropo.titaAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
IMPROVING THE DWELLINGs of the indus- 
trious classes have appointed Mr. W. Beck 
their architect. We gave the list of tenders 
lately for carrying out his plan, reviewed by us 
with other plans in competition a short time 
ago, but the name of the architect did not 


appear, 





RELIGION AND Art.—When, after the long 
period of darkness which followed on the 
decline of the Roman Empire, the fine arts 
began to revive, the first and for several ages 
the only impress they received was that of the 
religious spirit of the time. ° - ° 
The first great object to which reviving art 
was destined, was to render the Christian 
places of worship a theatre of instruction and 
improvement for the people; to attract and 
to interest them by representations of scenes, 
events, and personages, already so familiar as 
to require no explanation, appealing at once 
to their intelligence and their sympathies ; 
embodying in beautiful shapes (Beautiful at 
least in their eyes) associations, and feelings, 
and memories, deep rooted in the very 
hearts, and which had influenced in no 
slight degree the progress of civilization,— 
the development of mind. But, if I have 
not much sympathy with modern imitation of 
medizeval art, still less can I sympathize with 
that narrow Puritanical jealousy which holds 
the monuments of a real and earnest faith in 
contempt: all that God has permitted once to 
exist in the past should be considered as the 
possession of the present; sacred for example 
or warning, and held as the foundation on 
which to build up what is better and purer.— 
Mrs. Jameson. 


LEICESTER-SQUARE. — The injunction to 
restrain the possessor of the open area from 
building has been confirmed, and now stands 
as—‘an injunction to restrain the defendant, 
Moxhay, his servants and workmen, from con- 
verting or using the piece of ground and 
square garden, Leicester-square, and the iron 
railings round the same, to or for any other 
purpose or purposes than as a square garden 
and pleasure-ground in an open state and un- 
covered with buildings.” 


Mr. Sypney Cooper.—Sometime in No- 
vember, 1831, Mr. Cribb, an ornamental gilder 
in London, was struck with a small picture—a 
cattle piece, in a shop window in Greek-street, 
Soho. On inquiring for the artist, he could 
learn no tidings of him; but the people of the 
shop promised to find him out. ‘lime after 
time our persevering lover of the arts called to 
repeat his inquiries, but always unsuccessfully, 
until about three months after, when he found 
that the person he sought was a Mr. Thomas 
Sydney Cooper, a young artist, who had been 
for many years settled at Brussels, as a draw- 
ing master, but had been driven from that 
city by the revolution, which had deprived him 
of his pupils, among whom were some of the 
members of the royal family; and, unable to 
obtain employment in London as a cattle 
painter, he had, with the generous self-devo- 
tion which most ennobles a man of genius, 
supported his family by making lithographic 
drawings of fashionable caps and bonnets; I 
suppose, as a puff for some milliner, or some 
periodical which deals in costumes. In the 
midst of this interesting family, and of these 
caps and bonnets, Mr. Cribb found him; and 
deriving, from what he saw of his sketches and 
drawings, additional conviction of his genius, 
he immediately commissioned him to paint a 
picture on his own subject, and at his own 
price, making such an advance as the richest 
artist could not scruple to accept on a com- 
mission, conjuring him to leave off caps and 
bonnets, and foretelling his future eminence, 
Mr. Cribb says he shall never forget the 
delight of Mr. Cooper’s face when he gave the 
order-——he has the right to the luxury of such 
a recollection. Well, the picture was com- 
pleted; our friend, Mr. Cribb, who is not a 
man to do his work by halves, bespoke a com- 
panion, and while that was painting, showed 
the first to a great number of artists and ama- 
teurs, who all agreed in expressing the strongest 
admiration, and in wondering where the 
painter could have been hidden. Before 
the second picture was half finished, a Mr. 
Carpenter (I believe that I am right in the 
name) gave Mr. Cooper acommission for a 
piece, which was exhibited in May, 1833, at 
the Suffolk-street Gallery; and from that 
moment orders poured in, and the artist’s for- 
tune was made. It is right to add, that Mr. 
Cooper was generously eager to have this story 
made known, and Mr. Cribb as generously 
averse to its publication. But surely it ought 
to be recorded for the example sake, and for 
their mutual honour,—Belford Regis, 
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THE BUILDER. 











‘Lownes Mecuanics’ [nstiTvuTion.—We 
are asked to mention that a concert will be 
given here on the 12th, and willingly do so on 
this ground—namely, that the proceeds are to 
be applied to the purchase of scientific books 
for their library. The programme is a good one. 








TENDERS 
For the ornamental plasterers’ work, &c., to Octagon 





Vestibule, University College, to be called ‘‘The Hall of | % 


Flaxman.’”” The quantities supplied. Mr. Donaldson, 


architect. 
Bellman ..... cbecesenccenv ae & ¢ 
Grimsdell ..cecesecsseees - 1,102 0 0 
Chapple ..... eabebeete eevee 1,075 18 8 
Blanchard ........... newes 992 0 0 





For erection of dwelling-house, offices, stabling, and 
sheds, in Green-Dragon-yard, for the Commissioners of 
Paving, St. Giles’s and St. George’ 8, Bloomsbury. 





WS os icesacnes ces ooee 1,754 10 0 
Manette: 63k odndv an pivhces Lae Be 
Treharne and Son.......... 1,697 :0 0 
Smith and Son ............ 1,658 0 0 
Holland (accepted) ........ 1,449 0 0 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Received. — “* Sir W. Jn ee. S. (een), * 3. BB. 


Westminster), “J. G., “ J. hy” “© Houses, Bristol,’’ 
“ tg M.,”? *G. ¥. J,” ty, N. H.”” (we are unable to give 
or ee 3, »” 8. G.’’ (we must repeat that we 
pA point "out books) » “J.J. 1.’ (searcely within our 
province) , “E. S.C.’ (we have not time to refer), “‘ An 
Architect,” ** Old M. P., » “Ge B.D. “DB. Rw? 3, 
w.,”” “ §, Bag oo ee IN, Pv.” “8. G4.” *J. Ke? 
Dublin), oe J. o.” (next week), ‘*S, D.”’ (we do not know), 
‘*E. H.” (report not desired), “‘E. N.’’ (simply receiving 
the key before rent is due will not prevent the recovery of 
the rent when it is due), “‘G. J. R.,’’ “ Quondam,”’ “ J, 
P. W.,’’ “‘ Subscriber ”’ (though not a freeman, may execute 
the work there). 
** Books, Prices, and Addresses.’ 
point out books or find addresses. 


’—We have not time to 





ss ADVERTIsEM=EnTs. 
RCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS (Out- 


lines) coloured for Competition or Exhibition, and embel- 

lished with Landscape, &c, Buildings, Portraits, and Views of ever 

description, Lithographed in a superior manner, by GEORGE 
CHILDS, 12, Amwell-street, Pentonville. 








TO ARCHITECTS.— peavikn AND OTHER 


R. THOM AS S. BOYS, Member of the 


New Society of Painters in Water Osloum, and author of 
“The Picturesque Architecture of P aris, Ghent, Rouen, &c.,” and 
of“ London as it is,” offers his services - Tinting Back; grounds, 
Landscapes, Perspective Views, Interiors, From the long expe- 
rience he has had in such subjects, he is fully aware of the points 
essentially necessary to be attended to. Drawings and designs litho- 
graphed in a superior manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, 81, Great 
Titch snfiald -street, Oxford street. 


‘TO ARC HITEC TS AND ENGINEERS. 


Me R. EDWARD is desirous of meeting 


Gentlemen who require Coloured Architectural Designs, 
Perspective, got up and coloured in the neatest style at moderate 
terms. Mr. E. further begs to state that he makes a consideration 
in his charges, should the competition prove unsuccessful.—Address, 
Mr. EDWAKD, 16, Woodstock-street, Bond-street. 
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UNDER an AS SIGN MENT from the 
/ SHERIFF of MIDDLESEX. —To Builders, Plumbers, 
and Contractors —The yet naining portion of PLUMBER’S BRASS 
WORK ON SALE.—} Cocks, 26s ag dozen ; t 22s.: 4, 17s, Pan 





Closets, —— te, with white bas 278. ; 2 Lift Pumpa, 3/. 12s. ; 
3 in. 44, Jest Spring V alve ( lose t blue basons, complet te, 31. 10s 
Every article warranted best London manufacture. Apply, Mr. 


JAMES REID, 30, Brow wnlow- street, t, Drury -lane. 


FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES AND TUBING, 
For Railway Companies, Brewers, Distillers, Fire Eng tines, Gas 
Companies, Gardening and Agricultural purposes, &c. 


"ENT yr 7 
MNHE PATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 
RUBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury—do not beeome hard or stift in any tem- 
perature (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they require no 
application of oil or dressing, are particularly well adapted for 
locomotive engines, railway cranes, fire engines, pumps, gas, beer 
engines, gardens, and all purposes where a perfecily flexible pipe is 
required. Made all sizes, from tinch bore upwards, and of any 
length to order. Vulcanized India rubber garden hose fitted with 
brass-taps, copper branch and roses complete, ready to be attached 
Cyeure water-butts, or cisterns. Sole manufacturer, JAMES 
4) E mi ANCOCHK, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London. 
N.B. Vulcanized tne dia-rubbe r washers of all sizes for joints or 
hot- water and stea-~ pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any thick- 
ness ess for all kinds » joints, a} nd other purposes. 


- 
MIRE-PROOF BU ILDINGS— ~PORTER’S 
PATENT.— By the method of constructing IRON BEAMS, 
FLOORS, PARTITIONS, ROOFS, &e., just patented by JOHN 
HENDERSON PORTER ({ron Building and Roofing Works, 
Southwark), buildinys of every class ma ay be rendered FIRE- 
PROOF, without the employment of cast-iron or any increase of 
weight, and yet scarcely exceed in cost those of the common con- 
struction. Estimates furnished, and contracts entered into, upon 
application to Mr. PORTER, at the Office, 2, Adelaide-place, Lon- 
don-bridge, City. 


7 Ton + 7 
UILDINGS may nowbe CONSTRUCTED 
FIRE- + tail WITHOUT INCREASING THE COST 
it TION 
ne attention of the public is especially directed to a NEW 
METHOD of © ‘ONSTRUCTING the FLOORS, CEILINGS, and 
ROOFS of DWELLING HOUSES and other buildings, invented 
and recently patented by Dr. FOX, of Northwoods, Bristol, 
by which they are rendered PERFE OTLY FIKE-PROOP, and 
secured from the annoyance of vermin, and the baneful effects of 
dry-rot. This invention has been subjected to the test of more than 
fourteen years’ experience, in an extensive lunatic asylum, erected 
by the patentee in the county of Gloucester, and unites greatly in- 
creased strength and durability with the above paventages, wee 
the principle of construction is so perfectly si 
tive, as ye eae all liability to failure. For P PUBLIC B BUILD. 
INGS of all kinds ; for WAREHOUSES where valuable y 
is deposited ; for MANU FAC ‘TORIES where hazardous vastness 
jd ane on; and for = buildings which are parent 
es of fire-insurance, well as for PRIVATE f MANSIONS 
~ DW ELLING. HOUSES generally, this system is most 
admirably adapted, affording complete security to life and pro- 
perty. The expense is considerably less on any other ™m 
of fire-proof building, and does not exceed that of the ordinary 
mode of construction with timber. There is also considerable 
economy in the qeriieation of the FIRE- PROOF ROC PL NG, which 
entirely supersedes the necessity of the usual timber roof —Further 
particulars may be obtained, aud the flooring seen, on application 
to the proprietors, Messrs. FOX and BARRETT, Leicester Cham- 
bers, 46, Leicester-square, 











Lear VENETIAN, BATH, and 
other PATENT TILES, anc MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, 
i NTON apd Co-s Warehouse 


salon: Stoke upon Trent, Btaftordshire. WB. Slabs. and 
‘iles for Fireplaces, clon ona diecast Door Fatiben te 


FRADIATING BRICKS for Arches, which 








, The from ONE 8 
ieee aS PEPENCE PER POUT RUN. A large quan: 
im stock, and 


terms —CHA NG, 
1, Baker-street, Portman-square.—Casb only. 








are more geometri: 

rubbing, pieci: bricks and amie Fam and pa Ay ow the 

necessity of building arches in single — rims, which, h, Rasta 
gravitating bond of union, when 

= at place, down they e* 7. SANDERS will engage to ane 

— suitable for f work, and erect ony uild- 
ngs therewith by contenct,— Lia IBLE FREEHOLD BUILD. 

ING GROUND, "a Chile Hil my ay from we 

having 700 feet south frontage, deep, TO BE LE 

for 99 years on building a, or TO BE SOLD in peek de 4. 

of T. SANDERS, Tottenha 





and W. H. JACKSON te ta eared ot oe the 


» attention of Builders and the Et 
of their PATENT PLATE GLASS, which, dha Beye wk my 
crown in all 
WN, SHEET, INED, 


now st 
TI G 
and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, of the best 
— . ‘auto FB, a. 
on 
Oxfordstret = 





IRE BRICKS.—WARD and HART, 
Honduras Wharf, Bankside, respectfully solicit the pret 
tion of Gas Companies, Builders, Engineers, Oven Buil 1c thee 
»ers, and others to the fact that they have now comple 
Stock of Stourbri Welsh, and Neweastle Fire Bri 
and Tiles, of all si and shapes, which they are ofiering with 
every advantage to purchasers, Goods may be had from ships in 
the river ata reduction. Fire Clays, ms, Dutch C ers, 
Stock Bricks, Windsor Bricks, Oven Tiles, Pan, Plain, Ridge, and 
Paving ditto, Moulding Sand, House Sand 'd (red and white), River 
Sand, allast, Lime, Cement, Malt and Carp anying Kiln Tiles, 
now in such general use for malting, &c. &c., Chimney-pots, Drain 
Pipes, Tiles, &c. &e. Goods made to pattern at t at ee shortest notice. 
Sanitary Pipes of every description. Count 


HE UNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


to call the attention of wmihipere, sare builders, 

larg cramer and he trade, enaraly the salty oka 

waxy aeverdl ee tie oe ving nal catumate for each 
a 

quantity ro of Plate Glass for Ganing 





use 
xerpeer, © me pase is considerably reduced, which will, for ita 
rability and appearance, insure the preference to any other 


tion. 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS supplied for 


warehouses, 
workshops, and floo’ Vor 4, i, and 1 Tach thik 
London Warehouse, Hol 
H. CHRISTIE, Agent. 





dispatch. antry Builders will find this ob cheapest market for 
the above. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND RAILWAY 
CONTRACTORS. 





—4 


RICKS and TILES, plain and moulded, 


manufactured in a superior manner, from fine beds of elay on 
the Earl of Leicester’ ‘3 estate at Holkham, of red, blue, and Bath 
stone colours, both for plain and ornamental work. Specimens to be 
seen at Blashfield’s Wharf, Commercial-road, Lambeth (near Water- 
ting of plain bricks of the usual size for building 











lov-bridge), ex 
purposes, moulded bricks for forming Tudor chimney shafts, of 
various designs, label mouldings, cornices, copings, window sills, 
dressings for windows and doors, mullions, ridges, skirtings, 
Also rooting and paving tiles of an ornamental character in 
the same materials. The moulded bricks are fully equal to = 
best specimens referred to under the articles “ Brickwork,” 
Nos. 290 and 291, of “ The Builder.” 


7 r 
ESSRS. WOOD & Co., DECORATIVE 
RTISTS, SIGN and GLASS WRITERS, GRAINERS, 
HOUSE A PAINTERS. and GENERAL CONTRACTORS for 
REPAIRS, &e, &e. 
70, York-road, Lambeth ; and 23, Cross-street, 
B lackfriars-rvad. 








INDOW GLASS. — JHOMAS 
MILLINGTON solicits . % inspect different 
bas pay La nes aa in stock, t “qualities € whieh will be 


found to be or.— 87, Bishopes 
NEW TARI Fe Sheet in various 
free in London. 

“Cumnanen in 200 Souk canes ...... epdeocacnosscceice 208. Od. 
geqecachianebeienieens 3h, Od. 
20 Ge, - cacese ebvecsesecoceone 428, 6d. 
Seconds ee eee 668, Sd. 
Best (very superior) do. ......seeeereceeceseee 1008, 0d. 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS oy! ROR, HEELIGIEES, and 
4 thick........ Is. Od. 
3-8th inch .... ass 1 inch 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE TILES. 
thick........ = 11d, | 3-8th inch.. i 7d. 
Yin Te SRT 8. 3d. 4 inch...... Od. each. 
G ASS DOMES. “for SKYLIGHTS, from 15 io” 50 inches in 
diameter. These are well worth notice. 
Sa° Caswn get arate be tabtes 
0. $ 


OO. 


Fourths do. = 
T 





. do 
Very a1 muperior Plate for Pictures and Windows, averaging 26oz. 
from is. per foot upwards. 


O HO. PLATE GLASS COMPANY, 
CROWN, SHEET, PATENT PLATE and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS MANUPA CTURERS.—ALFRED GOSLETT begs to call 
= attention of Builders and the Trade to the following quota- 
ons :— 





Thirds Crown, per crate 18 es saedeccseqeces #336 
an = ie Gancdoudeuia 27. 
» Gi. ‘edennecécnannd 210 
<phedianodatane 118 6 

ES 13 ‘om sheet, ar an. 24d. per fovt. 


dit 
Horticcltural, 16 oz. ditto, Site 24d. bs 
Pourth - itto ditto 3d. pa 
Horticultural, 21 oz. ditto, ditto 4d. ” 


Fourths, ditto ditto 54. pas 
Ditto, 26 on. ditto, ditto id. w 
Ditto, 32 o2. ditto, ditto & ” 


Ornamentai Glass of very superior patterns, re a 2d. per super 
foot, cut to order; or Is. in stock sizes. A te tariff for 
Patent Pilate at the ‘lately reduced prices, will be. ete upon 
cogs ation. 

late Glass, for glazing purposes, at very reduced prices. Rough 
Plate 3, §, $, and § inch thick. 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 
MANU PACTURER 

of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 

to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row. 

Finsbury - square. — season 








ant 





Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any quantity. —N.B. This 
Establishment is —— the noti = 
of all engaged in building. 

















TO “THE OWNERS OF ‘SAW MILLS, PLANT —— 
and Collieries ; to Builders, Millwrights, Engineers, 


MPROVED CIRCULAR SAWS, Upri right 


Saws, for timber and deal frames ; Patent Tempered achine 
Plane Irons, saw files, improved engineers’ files ; Patent Tempered 
Machine Knives, and cutters of all descriptions, *made on the most 
scientifie and economical principles, with dispatch, by BLAKE 
and PARKIN, the Meadow Steel W Yorks, Sheffield. 


TO ARCHITECTS, CON Pht, AC ZORS, BUILDERS, AND 





E have pleasure in calling your attention 

to our REGISTERED CUPBOAKD TURN, the novelty 

and simplicity thereof being universally acknowledged. It 

possesses the important advantages of a stop rose, a fast tongue, 

and regulating itself to any thickness of door; the cost being 

scarcely, if amy more, than the ordinary turn, added to its utility, 
it will, we flatter ourselves 8, supersede any yet introduced. 

WEBB and GREENWAY, Manufacturers and Wholesale Iron- 

mongers, York-street, ALD SE naan 





Bp Mer Ropal 
Majesty's Letters Patent. 
prs PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 


DOOR KNOBS AND LOOSE SPLNDLEs. 








hae and eee eB bento to invite the attention of architects, butidems, 
hers, to x Furniture, mounted for PITT’S PA- 
TENTED SPI Nb DLES. The knobs are stronger, more durable, and 
moreelegantin form, than those in ordinary use, asthe spindles, being 
loose, do not require the objectionable side screw. They are more 
readily fixed, are suitable for every description of lock now in use, 
and, as they adjust themselves to doors of diifterent thicknesses, 
without alteration, are particularly ada’ for the country or = 
exportation. are made (to suit or style of decoration) in 
China, crystal, amber, and opal glass, buffalo, horn, ivory, May be 
brass, &c., en suite with finger-plates, bell-pulls, coos pote 
obtained of ali I perry or of the proprietors and sole manu- 
tactarere, HART and phe s wneleenie esale Lronmongers, 53, 54, and 
55, Wych-street, Strand, Lon: 


N.B. PITT’S PArEneED SPINDLE, being my only « eno teed 


SHOP Faones, 0 SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, &c. 


DE FOR THE TRADE. 


JOHNSON and PASK, 
1, Amwell-street, Clerkenwell, 
near the New River Head, 
Beg to inform the Trade, and 
the Building Public in general, 
that Sash — to manufac- 
fore Sas _- and Frames, Shop 
Doors, and a’! other 
kinds of Joiners’ Bo on the 
ble prices. 
ri ‘in is of Wainnoot) and Ma- 
y work done in the v 
best manner; French polis’ 
and carefully - for the 
country.—A full list of prices 
forwarded by return of post, to any part of the country. 






































Tr ry 
AILS and IRONMONGERY from 
BIRMINGHAM.—To BUILDE ARCHITECTS, &c. 
—Nails, _ * ~ every description of Builders’ [ronmongery, of 
the best qu: ied at the lowest og Seen » ces, by 
FREDER rok "BLY H, Patent Cut Nail Manufacturer and 
General Factor, Edmund-street, Birmingham. Lists of prices for 
warded upon application. 








BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


PPARPAULIN S for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and description 
of ROPE used by Bye o as et the a terms, m.! ~~ 
tem e or hire. omg 
et shention WILLIAM Peort ist ores Mtreet E 
Manufactarer, by A ppointment, to Her “Majesty's eG 





LEANLINESS is necessarily at all times 
conducive to banish, and th thts, as well nn coomemny, is greatly 
promoted b; sabetitotios 5 for ey Fo 

vith oil ite lead, STEPHENS'S DYES for STAININ 
WOOD, asa sUbsriTUTE for PAINT, for decorating churches, 
large public rooms, and theatres, as well as private dwellings. 
— these Dyes vill be found of the greatest sdvantog - 

nee, these Dyes found 
they give a rich colour aie Ge a 





does not require a screw in the side of the kneb o 
use of any lock furniture without such side screws would be =n 
infringement of the patent. 





PS ee PORES tlle Yi 


see eS 
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GREAVES BLUE LIAS LIME and 
LIAS CEMENT.—Mesers. RUTTY and VEREY’S, 2 
South Wharf, Paddi Basin. Works at Avon 


Stratford-on- 
and Southam GLAZED STON E WARE DRAIN PIPES on hand. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT. — WILLIAM 
WOOD, Jun., Manufacturer of Roman, Portland, an 
ath Cement, Bine “Lias Lime Works, CHURCH aT REET. 
ROTHERHITILE, Sole Consimes for’ Atkinson’s Cement.— 
Cement Chimney-pote of every pattern. 


OM AN CEMENT, made according to 
fication cack Peeps Patent, may be had genuine of 
J. M. Bhai FIELD ( att, a and ols Waterloo 
Dock Wharf, Commerei Bg ® No.1, Irongate 
Paddington, and at = i ial Wali, Poplar. Also 
Plaster, Mastic, Tarras, Bricks, Tiles. 


s * 
ARIAN CEMENT, for internal Stucco, 
instead of PLASTER OF PARIS, may be painted and 
papered within twenty hours of its application on the bare walls ; 
and rooms may be rendered habitable by its use before the mate- 
rials commouly adopted would begin to It is worked without 
the slightest difficulty. A finer quality is also prepared fur orna- 
caontel pinaie lastering, for encaustic inting, &c. &c. Specimens of 
which a be seen at the Manufactory of the Patentees, CHAS. 
FRANCIS and SONS, Cement Works, Nine Elms, London. 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT 


forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stueco, which 
may either be prepares for —_ or finished in imitation of stone, 
by the addition of Portland or other stone dust. 

It is a cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
architrave, and other mouldi in its application for which pur- 
poses it checks the progress of ‘ire and the attacks ca Vermin. 

Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. HITE and SONS, 
Milbank. street, Westminster. and Seel-street, Eieogedt 

















ORTLAND CEMENT.—J. B. WHITE | 


and SONS, Tequest reference to Nos. 284 and 285, pages 343 and 
251, of “ The Builder,” for accounts of experiments on tthe strenzth 
of Portland Cementa —These trials show that for the practical pur- 
poses of building, the connecting power of Portland Cement exceeds 
that of Roman Cement in the proportion of four to one ; thus marking 
it as the most fit material for turning the brick arches of Railway 
bridges and other works of a critical nature, while its firm adhe- 
sion to most sorts of come, as well as bricks, combined with its 
eminently hydraulic properties, adapt it for such purposes as the 
building of em end vied walls, and the lining of reservoirs, cis- 
terns, baths, &. Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, Mill- 
hank street, Westminster. 


T 
YORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTU REP by Ww Thh IAM ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee. -— Messrs. BINS SPDIN, and Co. a 
reference to No. 296, page a and _ Nos, 284 an: Tei 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIM N 
on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
qualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 
Cement ; it does not vegetate, oyxydate, or turn green; nor is it 
affected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resiat- 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is mn 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition —Orders receivec 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, aud Company, at their ] Manufactory 
Northfleet. Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehal 
also by their Agent at the Dept, 1, Baek Goree, Liverpool 
ro ~ J NJ Try “ar ‘ 
OHNS and CO’S PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT and PAINT. —The attention of Architects, 
ers. P lasterers, Painters, Merchants, and the Public generally 
ted to the many advantages attached to these celebrated 
which, for their appearance, durability, imperviousness, 
istance to frost or heat, and ceneral economy, distinguish 
all other cements and paints, and fully justify the con- 


















fidence osed in them, as shewn by the numero ‘s testimonials 
receive 2 public bodies and private individual: of the first im- 
portance. »peetases and particulars may be ob sined from the 
Bole agent PHILIP HARE, at the Warchouse, 22, Steel-yard, 


Uy pper Thames- street. 


+ © 

ARTIN’S PATEN * FIRE-PROOF and 
i ORNAMENTAL CEMENT-—-REDUCTION of PRICE.— 
The Patentees beg to inform their Friends and the Public that 
they have made arrangements which enable them to offer this 
invaluable cement at a considerably re luce d price. It has now 
been before the public so many years, ap? has obtained so high a 
standing in the estimation of all who have used it, that it is un- 
necessary to comment on its merits. The Patentees, however, feel 
called upon to observe, that by its use—from the greater amount of 
surface which a given quantity will cover, and the small amount 
of labour required in working it, a saving of 25 to 30 per cent. is 
eftected as compared with other cements for internal use. Speci- 
mens shewing its beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain 
and ornamental purposes, may be seen; and the Cement in any 
quantity obtained of the Pateutees, Messra. STEVENS and SON, 
at their Plaster and © ement Works, 186, Dri iry-lane, London. 


al \a4 Fr 

MODD’S PATENT METALLIC 

PROTOXIDE PAINT, for Stucco Fronts, Brickwork, 
Iron, Wood, and every description of Painting. This Paint has 
been most severely tested for nearly four years, by men of great ex- 
perience, and has been extensively used under the superintendence 
of Are hitects, Engineers, and Surv ay of the greatest eminence,— 
0 b arey bod oo addressed to Mr. B. TODD, Patentee, 23, Dean-street 

oho, London, 


ATENT MINERAL PAINT. — After 


three years’ trial on the sides and bottoms of iron and 
timber built ships, this PAINT has proved itself equal to coppat as 
a protection from vegetation, as well as the sea-worm and all 
other adhesive matter. It is also peculiarly adapted for spouts and 
gutters, iron railing, felt or wooden roofs, tarpaulings, damp walls, 
or any other surface that requires to be made en roof at a small 
cost, and is ready for use, in casks of 2 to 20 gallons. Brilliant 
black, 2s. per gallon ; rich brown, 2s. 9d. per gallon, 
EMERSON'’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT, 

This valuable and economic PAINT is so Gyn yer’ that it will 
cling to any surface—brick, Roman cement, and all other plastered 
work ; and, being a rich eream colonr, is more pleasing and 
natural in appearance than oil, and at an eighth of the cost. Lt is 
ready for use, willdry ina few ‘hours, and possesses the property | 
pe “ting the walls as well as Roman cement.—Sold casks 0 

. 2 ewt., and 3 ewt., at 8a, 153., and 2i¢ f Tr ensk. “GEORGE. 
L E aR and Co., sole agents, 16, Basing- lane, Cheapside. 











‘NOOZE’S IMPROVED MARBLE 


/ PAPERS.—The Trade are supplied with these beautiful 
Papers. which are the sole invention of W. W. COOZE, Decorator 
to her Majesty. They will be found fully Ee) in effect, to paint- 
ing, at a consis derable saving of expense. C. invites an in- 
spection at his Manufactory, 2, San needd, Soho-square, where 
aise may be seen designs of every style « decoration, which are exe- 
cuted on “ihe most economic terms. Contracts taken and work- 
nen sent to any part of the United Kingdom.—2, Frith-street, 


Boho. square. 


PAPER-U ANG INGS, MANUFACTURED yupEe HER 
"oF MAJ ESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 
# T. ARCHER, 451, Oxiord-strest, 80- 
© licits an inspection of the various DECORATIVE 
PAPERS, fitted | in panels on the walls of the extensive range 
of apartments, built expressly for that purpose ; where also is kept 
an extensive stock of every variety of Paper-hanging zs, at the lowest 
oss ble nies and of the best manufacture, in Eng fish and French 
fork ban other Gontia wutal’ Pa vA a ae 4 
ment o renc and other ntinen ‘aper. 3 always on 
hand.—Builders and large Consumes are ciate invited to 
the above.—45i, Oxtord-street. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAPER-HANGINGS 

N ESSRS. MARKS and CO., French and 
Paper Stainers, beg to inform the trade, that 

having oul themselves of the my ty of por ge im Paris, 

they have since the commencemen ther and produced a 

most beautiful collection of PATTERNS, nglish and wage hed 

the ensuing season, at prices varying from 6d. 

Messrs. M. and Co. are p to compete in prices with sountry 














work of every description.—An early 
Wareho 50, Princes-street, Letocster oquare—A larze stock r, 
French and Enelish Marbles and Granites eo" 





AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD, 
genet ete eat of Pavement ent laid down at te at the 


wyge, pee Pe PIL- 
Kinet ato ry Be Foun es Ni Wic teen PA T T OFFI jp Band ip 
atlas ay Eginers and pplied with vith the bent bite bitumen 
for covering bridges ae arches. 





NSTONE STONE WHARF, 
STANGATE.—Mr. yyy ~ 4 the Bo hanes & to pi. 
SUPPLY af the ANSTONE STONE for all building pervosse and 
a can now be seen at the above wharf arr to 3 Str 
G. WARDLE, <i ‘whom every necessary 
diiiek-depani 


NSTON STONE, used for Building the 
New Houses of Parliament —W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the Ansten 
Stone can be supplied in any Fated for its durabii shortest notice. This 
valuable stone, 80 celebrated for its ility, colour, and texture, 
is well known, having been selected preference to all oth od 
the Commissioners ot Woods and Soon, for building the 





| ys of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombe, 


always on hand at the Marble and Stone Wharf, 


| MAGNUS'S EN 





wes Wright and Co. have made arrangements to have a stock 

Horsfall-basin, 

Maiden-lane, King’s-cross. — Any further information can be 

obtained on application to W. WRIGHT and ~*~ Anston, near 

— or to T. SHAKP, their Sole Agent in London, 27 
wnt Bent 





AEN STONE, from the first Quarries of 
Allemagne. Depédt at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 14, 
Fore-street, Limehouse 
P. FOUCARD, ‘ons des Abattoirs Caen (propriétaire des 
Carriéres & Allemagne), begs leave to inform Builders, Architects, 
and others, that he has, on ee above-mentioned wharf, 50,000 feet 
of the best stone ready to meet the demands of purchasers. — Con- 
tracts taken for any en 
Orders received of z ir BASCH ET, at 39, Stoney-street, Borough 
Market,—Cargoes shipped to order, from Caen, to any port. 


‘ 7 

AEN and AUBIGNY STONE.— 
LUARD, BEEDHAM, and Co., Proprietors of extensive 

f best Stone at Allemagne, — Aubigny Quarries. 
near Falaise, Normandy, ly to invite attention of 
Archwologista, Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Builders, and 
others above. Caen Stone is wo well known to need special 
notice. —- Stone, from its fineness of grain, ness of 
textu of colour, freedom from vents, shell, and great 
durab 1a # amongst the first for building and engineering 
eer hall ree ere. sculpture, tombs, cemetery works, 
— general maso L. B. and Co. have for many years supplied 

ape quantities t oye * various ya of the continent for public Socks, 
light-houses, &c., - pe the patronage of the Royal Engineers. 
Orders executed to all parts of the United Kinedow 7 with despatch 
direct from the seevien A large stock of seasoned Caen and 
Aubigny Stone always on hand, at Caen Sufferance Wharf, 
Rotherhithe, where samples and information may be o! 
Office, 18, Southwark-square, South wark-bridge-road, Southwark. 


ss AMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, begs to inform Architects and the Public that 
MASONS’ WORK, in all its branches, is executed on the most 
—— terms, insuch manner as must meet the views of his 
atrons. 
GOTHIC WINDOWS and the more elaborate Works produced 
~ a reduced cost, on a system that combines economy with the 
equired accuracy and truthfulness. 
ONTS from_ 52. upwards. 
apace gee and TOMBS in t variety of desi r 
most varied Assortment of ¢ RNAMENTAL, PLAIN, and 
ENCAUSTIC TILES, in Town, on view. 
oo: box Chimmney-pieces, from ............++ ™ 








n-Marble 
RESTORATIONS Estimated for (in which ch 3 Cc. ha 
had considerable practice). Dairies fitted up, &c. &c. 
Goods Landed, Housed, and Delivered. 


F.NAMELLED SLATE.— CAUTION !— 
pirated 





Some discarded workmen of Mr. Magnus’s, havin 
his invention of marbling slate, and palmed upon the public trash 
imitations, whic a pam anately are frequently confounded wit 
MELLED SLATE, until a few months’ wear 
has shown them | in their or light, "Mr. MAC NUS, who has ex- 
pended a fortune in perfecting and introducing his enamelled slate 
articles (which articles have won for him the patronage of the 
highest personages in the realm, the approbation and support of 
the first architects, and the medal of the Royal Society of Arts), 
deems it incumbent upon him for his own protection, sad that of 


| the public, and for the just fame of his invention, to caution the 


inexperienced against these imitations. The ublie are, therefore, 
reavened x observe that the address is MAGNUS. PIMLICO 
ATE WO RK, and in future all articles a his manufacture will 

i so mark 
Patronised “by her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duchess of Grafton, the Mar- 
— of Westminster, the Marquis of Londonderry, the Earl of 
peabieh, the Ear! of Darteaeet. the Earl of Bandon, the Earl of 
Waldgrave, the Countess Wilton, Viscount Combermere, Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, the Hon. Col. Douglass Pennant, Mr. Assheton owe. Col. 
Challoner, Sir J. Easthope, Sir Francis Lawley, Sir Ralph Howard, 
the Hon. Capt. Duncombe, Sir W. Gordon, the Hon. C. Shaw 
Lefevre, and numerous others ofthe nobility and gentry of this and 
other countries ; by the most eminent architects and surveyors, the 
engineers and directors of the principal lines of railway, the Board 

of Public Works, and by the public generally. 


LATE SLABS.—Mr. MAGNUS having 


machinery in Wales capable of sawing and planing some 
thousands of tons annually, is enabled to supply the public at a 
much lower rate than any other house not possessing the same 
facilities. Parties ordering large quantities will be allowed a con- 
siderable discount off the recently reduced price list.—Address, 
MAGNUS, Pimlico Slate Worka. 


ERRA-COTTA, or VITRIFIED STONE 
WORKS, Ki Edward-street, Westminster-road, Lond. 

—M. H. BLANCHARD, from late Coade’s Original Works, 

Belvedere-road, Lambeth, begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 

Architects, and Builders, that he has re-established the manu- 

facture of that invaluable material, which has been fully 











kk bine y= 
= Planks, ngs, Sash Sills, Moulding prepared by 

ae imery, 
Apply at Be hg AA Flooring Manufactory and_Timbe: 
4. Wilton-toad Basin, late C. MOORE ana SON. 





‘Ae REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 


BOARDS.—ALFRED ROSLING Trade 
mart a _, oS CHD the PHICE, and 
large and general assortment of 


to quality ge 
Bridge 1 Wharf, fankelde. and Old Barge Wharf, 
Blaekfriars, 


f Mite LOWEST PRICES for CASH.— 
nc ADAMS (ate S. DARE) MAHOGANY and TIMBER 


HANT, near the ta 
SEASONED FPLOOR NG G. MATCI-BOARDING Pit FoR FOR 
IMMEDIATE USE, and MOUL GS p y machinery, 
Cw Deals and Seuntling of every” dimension, uae. Cedar, 
Rosewood, Wainseot, E Oak, &c., in planks, boards, 
veneers, and , bee: Fe Pantile, Oak, aa one oe katte: Dp nnn pe 
Goods, goods delivered expense (ex- 
ad oe vey! at mill prices, Very e Dryi 





eept timber Bam Sa xtensive ne 
Sheds. N.B.—T. A gt several lots of dry cut stuff in scantling and 
boards bs sell cheap, previous to stock: at Christmas. 





PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIRS 
PATENT 





SAW MILLA, GILLINGHAM-STREBT, PIMLICO. 
IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &.,Sawn on the most roved principle, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, t Muir's Patent 
aaencente ty donee aces rth the Thames b: by th G me 
‘ater- pi bat wi o- e Grosvenor 
Canal Canal, Goods fetched from the d and cartel home free of 

charge. 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, @ illingham-street, Pi 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 
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ooD THOROUUELY SEASONED 
AYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 
SYMINGTONS PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desic- 
eating Company’s Establishment (for Seasonin , Sawing, and 
Planing Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, Rotherhithe. The new 
process ensures the entire removal of moisture, hardens the gums 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre.—For scale of 
prices, or license to work the’ patent, or any further information, 
address, post-paid, or apply to 
ANGES eg fi: Secretary. 
The Patent Desiccating ¢ Company's Office: e REMOVED from 
28, New Broad-street to No, 41, URACECHE RCH. STREET, CITY. 
The Company’s Agents are—Mr. W ANE, Irwell- buildings 
Manchester ; r. THOS, MILLIE, "Kirkaldy; Messrs, AN. 
DOLPH ELLIOT, and Co., Glasgow ; Messrs oLIFFORD al 
BROWN, Hull. 


yy al vv 

ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 

CARVING and moCL Een reas for woop and 
STONE, Belvedere-road, eth, and 1 Strand.—_TAYLOR, 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN | ber to call the attention ofthe build- 
ing community to a new feature of their establishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 
very literal Le oy ne have lately experienced, which, they 
assure them and the public, it will be their constant endeavour to 
deserve, by giving thet customers an increasing share of the ad- 
vantages arising from the constant improvements in the machinery 
which they nave just sueceeded in applying to the production of 
the most intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 
statuary marble, 

, , and J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 
and builders to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, a ve 
large saving, both of time and money, is eftected,—so great, ind 
that in many cases they can deliver a well- finished article in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will, in some cases, be found to come into close com- 
petition with the best kinds of composition ornament.—For prices 
and estimates apply af 154, Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM C€ HARLES BARRY, ESQ. 
“ Westminster, May 16th, 1843, 

se Gentlemen,—In reply to your letter requesting my opinion of 
your Patent Carving Machinery, I have much pleasure in stating, 
from an experience of more than two years,in its application A] 
the production of the wood carvings of the House of Peers, and 
other a ments of the New Palace, at Westminster, that I am 
enabled to muke the most favourable report concerning it, and to 
add that it has more than justified the favourable terms in which 
{ recommended it in 1845 to her Majesty's Commissioners of W o< 

and Works for adoption.—I remain, Certs pours faithfully, 


RLES BARRY.” 
“ Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 


EUBER’S IMPROVED LIQUID GLUE 


is impervious to damp or heat, without smell, and equal, if 

not superior, in strength to any other glue. It is used as a cement 
for iron, wood, stone, marble, ivory, glass, china, and earthenware, 
a pe models, for every description of fancy, work, and for house- 
old purposes. It may be wad at a moment's notice, and requires 
no oy am Pri a , &%, pale, 10s per gallon ; and in 


bottles and I 
iMPROVED WATER VARNISH is without 











at 6d., 
NEUBERS 
smell, perfectly washable, produces an elegant and durable polish, 
= a uires no preparation of size. So agg body, 19s., flat, 8, 
per gall on: and in nates at 6d. 1s., and 1s. 6 

id, wholieale and retail, iatrect, Mere, NEL NEU BER and WATKINS, 

at the Manufactory, 4, ~ 9n9 -street, Holborn, where 
samples may be o ned. 0} Seoul ie free, on receipt of twelve 
postage stamps. N.B. A liberal discount allowed to dealers and 





adopted by our eminent Architects and others, in the adornment of 
our noblest buildings, nearly 100 years has proved the imperishable 
nature of the material, thespecimens of those times now exhibiting 
all their —— —— Mie - 

Groups, statu iezes, capitals, panelling, pinnacles, finials, 
terminals, Tador, and other chimney shafts, balustrading, ~— 
tains, fonts, tazzas, vases, coats of arms, devises, and every 
scription of architectural maa at prices in many inetanees 
nearly half the cost of sto 

Specimens of the material to be seen at the Office of “ The 

Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent Garden, and at the Works 











0 THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 


IRST- RATE ORNAMENTS in 


PORTLAND, ROMAN and other Cen ERTe and gras. 


TER of PARIS, at pepesnatie om consisti con 
ters, Conta. Freee an * 
Wreaths, Sc ues, x cada, Pisures, ets, Trusses 
other Chimney-3) Basque ia jing - ye — 
pate. Lgl Va Bev 24s. each, smaller 
An front Trusses always maby for 
JOHN TIERBERT ond SON, Modellers, &., 42, Feckaeaine 

rary: 


——— 





TO BUILDERS AND OT 
RAln -WATER PIPES, heads, shoes, and 
shana lec eh 


tile t Nts Walon panel —- ae &e. 
rage all efor ating tins and 


ASTINGS at very eng 


ar A re and Wal Pip. 

lamp columns SY Ge har 
the | hot-houses, and FLANGE PI ire 
JON . Iron Bridge Whart, No. 6, 





agents. 
PAINTING WITHOUT SMELL.—The 


desideratum so eegas ht after.— Mix i paint with the 
newly-discovered SWE 4 of TURPENTINE, certified by 
Dr. Serny, instead of the deadly abomination called Oil or Spirits 
of Turpentine. The following certificate must convince the most 


sceptical :— 

‘* This is to certify that I have analysed an Pag ad to io vaiene 
tests a Sweet Oil of Turpentine, which is = from 
smell hitherto e& e from the pag The pro- 
cess of manufacture, which is catirely new, has been Sichad that te 
to me by the In in and I am <_< that b; 
this mag th the deleterious properties for which oil 
tine has hitherto been notorious are whol Sbliseresed. “as 
useful properties are preserved intact, and that the use of 
oil of ine, in all branches of ~ a a this catia i is 
now will be ote superseded. nd that paint, when 
mixed with 5 Sweet Oil of cltnough greatly improved in 
bri of colour, is FR FROM SMELL, and does not emit 
those noxious fepease r-v are so offensive to the smell] and 
judicial to health, an confident that i i 
to bea SCRE PREVENTIV Ez and 
disease called THE Sar ae oo COLIC, and an invaluable boon 
* | aah aac the process of house painting of those 

accompanied. 


and discomforts with which it it has hitherto 
Signed 
“ A Senior Member of the Royal 
Physician © 








) a? SERNY, M.D., 


Ooliegs Chemistry, Senior 
the Spinal Institution, an my ly the Treatise 
Local Inflammation, Spinal Curvature, 


of the Articles on a * The Evidence of ie: Btn pina 
scructure ofthe Nerves and the Natu of — 


= & ottinghaa te mae, dh nat by 
ect sine gallon Laaple hotties taantbe had. Oae Bullting 
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